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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Peace Treaties signed on February 10, 1947 


('TH the present issue The World Today is including a map 
showing the new European frontiers resulting from the 
peace treaties with Italy, the Balkan satellites, and Finland, signed 
in Paris on Februray. 10, 1947. The detailed provisions covering 
these frontier changes are to be found in the territorial or frontier 
clauses of the treaties.1 Readers may also be referred to the 
following three articles in previous issues of The World Today: 
“The Draft Treaties of Peace: I. The Italian Treaty” (November 
1946) and “II. The Balkan States and Finland” (December 1946); 
and “The Hungarian-Slovak Frontier” (March 1947), for some 
account of the background and negotiations leading up to the 
loption of the final drafts. 
Not all the frontier changes written into the peace treaties 
resulted from negotiations during the peace conference itself. The 
ficial British Commentary points out that, in the case of the 
ties with Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland, previous 
of territory were recognized in the treaties. The 
treaty recognizes the cession to the U.S.S.R. of 
sarabia and Northern Bukovina by a Soviet-Rumanian 
reement of June 28, 1940. It also recognizes the cession to 
lgaria of the Southern Dobruja under the Treaty of Craiova 
November 1940. Certain other changes in the frontiers of 
mania under the treaty recognize previous alterations by 
greement. By the Soviet-Czechoslovak Agreement of June 29, 
945, Czechoslovakia ceded to the U.S.S.R. Sub-Carpathian 
thenia. As a result, there is now no common frontier between 
hoslovakia and Rumania. Fuither, the former frontier 
een Poland and Czechoslovakia, which defined the eastern 
dary of Ruthenia, no longer exists. The frontiers of Finland 


Peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 'Hungary, and Finland 
ature in Paris on 10th February, 1947), Cmd. 7022 of 1947. A 
the treaty provisions is given in Commentary on the Treaties . . . 
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as drawn by the present treaty confirm two previous changes. 
These were the cession to the U.S.S.R., firstly, of the Karelian 
isthmus made under the Soviet-Finnish Treaty of 1940, and 
secondly, of the province of Petsamo by the armistice agreement 
between the U.S.S R. and Finland signed in 1944. 

It should perhaps be pointed out that since the maps show only 
frontiers as defined or confirmed by the present peace treaties 
and the post 1914-18 war frontiers now superseded, certain 
changes in these frontiers made during the period of German 
aggression from 1938 onwards are not now shown. The trans- 
ference of Transylvania to Hungary by the Vienna Award of 
August 30, 1940, which is declared null and void by Article 2 of the 
present treaty with Rumania, is perhaps the outstanding example 
of changes not shown on the map. 


Revolt in Formosa 

The popular rising against the Chinese Government which is 
taking place in Formosa was first reported at the end of February. 
The trouble seems to have started by rioting in the capital, 
Taipei, and this was followed by widespread revolt, so that the 
Chinese Government has deemed it necessary to impose martial 
law and to send military reinforcements from Shanghai. These 
disturbances afford so striking a contrast to the Formosans’ 
enthusiastic reception of the Chinese when they first landed in 
September 1945 that it may be of interest to examine ‘possible 
causes of this volte face, which Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
has dismissed as agitation by Communist and pro-Japanese 
elements. 

The island of Formosa (or Taiwan, as it is called by the Chinese) 
which lies about ninety miles east of the Chinese coast, was ceded 
to Japan by China in 1895, after the latter’s defeat in the Sino- 
Japanese War. The island was valuable to Japan, both as a 
military base and as a source of food supplies, so that roads, 
railways, and harbour installations were constructed with the 
former object in view, while improved methods of agriculture 
were introduced, largely in order to increase food supplies for 
Japan Although the purity of Japanese motives may be ques- 
tioned, the practical benefits resulting from Japanese rule in 
Formosa are indisputable. During the period of occupation the 
area under cultivation was more than doubled and the sugar 
industry enormously expanded, while the value of foreign trade 
increased from under 15 million yen in 1897 to over 592 million 
yen in 1939. 

In spite of these material advantages there were many 
Formosans who were still Chinese in sympathy, and there seems 
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have been general rejoicing when the Chinese first landed. 
This enthusiasm was somewhat diminished by the Chinese 
Government’s appointment of General Chen Yi as Governor of 
Formosa, since his record as Governor of Fukien between 1934 
id 1941 was notoriously bad, and, contrary to the hopes of the 
Formosans, Chinese officials from the mainland were given all the 
m er] posts. According to reports, there followed an unhappy 
period of corrupt and incompetent administration. There was no 
ecurity for person or property, public health services were 
neglected, and the island swarmed with adventurers. Looting was 
rried out on so large a scale that by April 1946 American papers 
ported Formosan Chinese as saying that “liberation” by their 
pone from the mainland had set back their economy for at 
t 20 ye This was substantiated by Mr. Pauley the following 
when he mentioned reports of the stripping of Formosan 
lustries by the Chinese. It is therefore not surprising if the 
iabitants of Formosa grew increasingly discontented and finally 
| against the Chinese Government. They are now demand- 
ga purge of Government officials, the annulment of Government 

nopolies, and a large measure of self-government. 
perhaps only fair to state that the Chinese administration 
ronted with many problems on taking over the island. 
bombing during the war had caused great destruction and, 
t of the industrial equipment was Japanese, spare parts 
ilt to replace. Also, owing to the Japanese policy of 
dministration in their own hands, there was a lack of 
rmosans for the higher industrial and administrative 
lation and unemployment added to their difficulties, so 
under an efficient Government recovery might have 
but under the present regime the flourishing economy 
50 years of Japanese enterprise seems in danger of 

troyed in as many months. 


lrgentine Migration Agreement 
when attention, both in Britain and in several other 
untries, is being forcibly focused upon the question 
power, a special interest attaches to the agreement signed 
on February 21 between representatives of the Italian 
gentine Governments, providing for the departure to the 
- of a number of Italian workers. 
pre-Fascist days Italy found a partial solution for her 
nnial problem of over-population by the emigration overseas 
imbers of her people, especially to the U.S.A., the 
and Brazil. This movement, which reached very large 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century and in the 
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years before the 1914-18 war, diminished to some extent during 
the early 1920s owing to anti-immigration legislation on the part 
of the reception countries, and still more later as a result of the 
Fascist demographic policy. Notwithstanding this, figures for 
emigration overseas in the years immediately preceding the second 
world war continued to be fairly high (nearly 20,000 in 1936, 
30,000 in 1937, nearly 28,000 in 1938), and of these emigrants by 
far the largest proportion went to the U.S.A. or the Argentine. 
The Argentine has always offered considerable attractions to 
Italians owing to the religious and cultural affinities and to the 
opportunities for work. In the past many Italian emigrants chose 
to remain there as settlers, and before the war the resident popula- 
tion of Italian origin in the Argentine could be estimated at well 
over 14 million out of a total population of 12 million. 

During the period which has elapsed since the end of the 
European war Italy has been faced anew with the problem of 
over-population and unemployment in an acute form; unemploy- 
ment has averaged round about 2 million during the past year. 
Hitherto little could be done to alleviate this situation through 
emigration, but in recent months agreements have been reached 
with various European countries (Belgium, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland) providing for numbers of Italian workers (vary- 
ing from an eventual total of 50,000 in the case of Belgium and 
200,000 in the case of France, to 5,000 each for Czechoslovakia 
and Poland) to go to these countries on yearly contracts. Arrange- 
ments have also recently been made for 2,000 Italian foundry 
workers to come to Britain. Apart from Britain, the receiving 
countries have in every instance asked principally for miners, and 
the agreements have provided for a proportion of the payment of 
the Italian workers to take the form of coal supplies to Italy. In 
the case of Belgium, in particular, this arrangement has been 
successfully functioning since last autumn. 

The requirements of the Argentine are somewhat different. 
Here immense numbers of workers, not necessarily skilled, are 
neéded to assist in the vast programme of public works, irrigation, 
etc., involved in General Perdén’s five-year plan. Originally large 
numbers of the order of 3-4 million Italian workers were suggested. 
These proposals were whittled down considerably in the course 
of the negotiations, which lasted nearly three months and threat- 
ened at one stage to break down altogether owing to unwillingness 
on the part of the Italian Government, and especially of the 
Italian Labour Confederation, to allow workers to go overseas 
without adequate guarantees. Now, however, Italy has agreed to 
allow free emigration to the Argentine of workers, artisans, and 
technicians of any trade or profession. The immigrants are to 
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have the same rights and obligations as Argentinian workers, and 
equal conditions as regards labour laws, insurance, social provi- 
sions, and syndical rights. The Argentine Government promises 
to adopt severe sanctions against any attempted exploitation of 
labour. Recruiting of workers is to be effected on a basis of lists 
provided by the Italian authorities, from which the permanent 
Bureau to be set up in Rome by the Argentine Delegation will 
select candidates. The Argentine Government will where neces- 
sary advance the emigrants’ passages, the money to be refunded 
within 40 months. No limit is being placed on remittances which 
[talians may send home — an item which has always figured largely 
in Italy’s balance of payments, and an especially important factor 
at present in view of her need of foreign exchange. A first contin- 
gent of 4,000 Italians is to leave shortly, followed by subsequent 
parties averaging 2,000 a month. Though no limit is placed on 
the number of emigrants, it is not anticipated that this will exceed 
300,000 in all, or 60,000 a year for the next five years. 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


R. CHURCHILL’S campaign for a United States of 
Europe, culminating in the announcement on January 16, 

7 of the formation of a United Europe Committee, has focused 
public attention on a subject which has a long history. It is not 
ntended in this article to trace the earlier phases of this history, 

mly to outline very briefly the principal features of its modern 
ievelopment from 1919 to the present time. Nor is it proposed 

nclude general schemes for federal union unless they have a 

rect bearing on the United States of Europe. 

(he principal and most consistent advocate of a European 
Federation duing this period has been Count Coudenhove- 
Kalergi. In 1923 he published a book called Pan-Europa in which 
e argued the case for a United States of Europe. His argument 

largely based on fear of a Russian invasion of Europe: “History 

Europe the following alternative: either to overcome all 
nal hostilities and consolidate in a federal union, or sooner 
iter to succumb to a Russian conquest.”? Great Britain, Eire, 
the U.S.S.R. were not to be included in the proposed Euro- 

n Union. The Union was to form one of five groups: Pan- 
Europe, Pan-Britannica, Pan-America, Pan-Russia, and a Far 

tern Union. These would be linked to one another in the 

ture of the League of Nations. 


‘an Europa, by R. N. Coudenhove-Kalergi. Knopf, 1926. U.S.A. p. 55. 
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Count Coudenhove-Kalergi in 1923 also founded a Pan-Euro- 
pean Union as a private association for the propagation of the idea 
outlined in his book. This Pan-European Union did not extend 
to Great Britain, but a private association called European Co- 
operation was started here on similar lines. The Pan-European 
Union held a number of conferences between 1926 and 1943. The 
first was in Vienna in 1926, when a feature of the conference was 
a scene of public reconciliation between representatives of German 
and French youth, who pledged their collaboration and embraced 
each other on the platform, while a resolution was passed by the 
conference urging Franco-German rapprochement. The second 
conference was held in Berlin in 1930. Thomas Mann represented 
Germany, while Great Britain was represented by Mr. Amery, 
who explained that Britain had too many ties with her Empire to 
be able to join a purely European organization. At the third con- 
ference at Basle in 1932, at which twenty-six nations were repre- 
sented and a thousand people were present, a federal constitution 
for Europe was drafted. ‘The fourth conference was held in 
Vienna in 1935 under the presidency of Dr. Schuschnigg. The 
fifth and most recent conference was held in New York in 1943. 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi then stated that he conceived the 
European federation as “‘a regional group within the world-em- 
bracing post-war organization based on permanent collaboration 
between the four big United Nations’, that Europe must be 
organized with the active participation of its three great neigh- 
bours, the U.S.A., Great Britain, and the U.S.S.R., and that its 
attitude towards these three Powers must be as friendly and 
co-operative as possible. 

Meanwhile several Pan-European Economic Conferences were 
held in order to work out the details of economic co-operation in 
the proposed European Union. There was one such conference 
in 1933 and two in 1934 held in Vienna. In 1935 a Pan-European 
Economic Centre was established in Vienna and a conference under 
its auspices held the same year. A further conference was held 
in Vienna in 1936 and yet another in Paris in 1937. A measure of 
the interest aroused by these conferences is the fact that, for 
example, at the first of the two conferences held in 1934 two 
hundred delegates from twenty-one nations attended and fourteen 
Governments sent official observers. 

Count Coudenhove-Kalergi remained throughout the main- 
spring of these activities, and when in 1938 the German invasion 
of Austria forced him to evacuate the centre of the movement 
from Vienna, he went to the U.S.A. and continued his work there. 
In 1941 a Committee for a Free and United Europe was formed in 
the U.S.A., and in 1942 a research centre for European federation 
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was founded at New York University and headed by the Count 
himself. In 1943 he published a book called Crusade for Pan- 
Europe, and at the research centre theoretical plans for a federated 
Europe reached an advanced stage and were reported to be under 
discussion by the State Department. Count Coudenhove-Kalergi 
attended the Peace Conference in Paris in 1946 as an observer, 
where he continued to urge his ideas. He was cited by Mr. 
Churchill, in his Ziirich speech advocating a United States of 
Europe, as the principal sponsor of a Pan-Europe, and it is 
reported that Mr. Churchill in his recent campaign has had the 
benefit of Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s advice. 

But we must now retrace our steps to see what official support 
the movement has received since 1919. M. Herriot was the first 
European statesman in office to support the idea of a United 
States of Europe, when, as Premier, he spoke in favour of it at 
the Sorbonne in October, 1924. On January 29 of the following 
year, in a speech in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Herriot stated 
“It is my greatest wish to live to see the realization of the United 
States of Europe.” Dr. Stresemann, the German Foreign Minister, 
likewise expressed his approval of the idea. 

The first proposals aimed at implementing the scheme to be 
put forward officially owed their origin to M. Briand, and came 
to be known as the Briand Plan. On September 5, 19209 at the 
Tenth Ordinary Session of the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
he raised the question of a United States of Europe. He referred 
to the provision for regional arrangements under the Covenant of 
the League and stated that he would like to see the peoples of 

irope linked by “some kind of federal bond” which would not 
affect the sovereignty of any one of them. He also stated: “Ob- 
viously this association will be primarily economic, for that is the 
most urgent aspect of the question...” All delegates of European 
nations represented in the League of Nations were asked to submit 
this proposal to their Governments for examination. M. Briand 

ltimately, on May 17, 1930, circulated a memorandum to Euro- 
pean members of the League putting his proposals in more con- 
teform. It included the assurance that the proposed European 
Union would in no w ay detract from the authority of the League 

f Nations, Article 21 of the Covenant of which provided for such 
regional understandings, and it was particularly emphasized that 
no infringement of sovereignty would be incurred by the countries 
which participated. Any form of European Customs union was 
now renounced as being incompatible with the principles of the 
League of Nations, and priority given to some form of political 
union. The principal proposals made were that there should be 
a Pact affirming the principle of the moral union of Europe and 
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that an organization to implement this Pact should-be set up com- 
prising a European Conference, which would have regular sessions, 
a Permanent Political Committee, and a Secretariat. All details 
regarding the form which the proposed association would take 
were to be left to decisions of the initial conference. A British 
Foreign Office memorandum of May 30, 1930! described the 
document containing these proposals as “‘a surprising and dis- 
appointing work . . . permeated by a vague and puzzling idealism’. 
Both this and a subsequent Foreign Office memorandum of 
July 3, 1930* drew the conclusion that unless such an association 
was developed within the framework of the League it would 
inevitably impair the League’s prestige and authority. Fear was 
also expressed that British support for such a scheme might incur 
American hostility and weaken political co-operation among 
members of the British Commonwealth. While the Foreign Office 
took the view that the proposals were, on the whole, impracticable, 
it was nevertheless interested in the possibility of economic co- 
operation, which was regarded as the only practical aspect of the 
scheme. The Foreign Office also suggested that the proposals be 
placed on the agenda of the next Assembly of the League of 
Nations. 

Reaction to the scheme in the press of various European coun- 
tries was generally unfavourable. The British press, while paying 
tribute to M. Briand’s good intentions, condemned the vagueness 
of his scheme, suggesting that it would usurp the functions of the 
League of Nations and that its real object was to obtain a guarantee 
of French security. Britain should not participate — even at the 
risk of wrecking the scheme — as it might impair her relations with 
her Commonwealth. The German press of the Right and Centre 
was hostile, believing that the hegemony of France in Europe was 
aimed at. The German press of the Left was more sympathetic, 
but did not believe the plan could succeed without Britain's 
participation. With the exception of the Vatican paper Osservatore 
Romano, the Italian press was hostile, interpreting it as an attempt 
to maintain the status quo and establish a federation of satellite 
States under French predominance. The Swiss press was “‘scepti- 
cal to the verge of hostility”.* ‘The Austrian press, though in 
favour of the economic aspect of the scheme, stressed the diffi- 
culties of its execution. Lack of public interest in Belgium and 
Spain was reflected in the absence of comment in the press of both 
countries. ‘The French press, while approving the idea, was doubt- 
ful of the possibility of carrying out the scheme in view of its cold 
reception in other countries, particularly in Great Britain. 


1 Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-39. H.M.S.O., 1946, p. 326 
2 Ibid., p. 336. 8 Ibid., p. 332. 
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The official replies sent by the various European Governments 
to M. Briand’s memorandum reflected the circumstances and 
political aims of the various States. Thus the ex-enemy countries, 
Germany, Hungary, Austria, and Bulgaria urged that distinctions 
between victors and vanquished should be eliminated and all the 
States of Europe be recognized as possessing equal rights. Hun- 
gary stated that proposals resulting in the perpetuation of existing 
boundary and minority problems would be unacceptable, and 
Germany endorsed this view in more cautious language. Of the 
Allied countries, Italy associated herself with the vanquished 
Powers in asking for absolute equality between the nations, and 
suggested disarmament. On the other hand Poland and the coun- 
tries of the Little Entente, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania, welcomed the proposals wholeheartedly, while in the 

case of Rumania stressing its economic aspects. Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal also laid stress on the importance of 
the economic possibilities of the scheme. The Swedish Govern- 
ment expressed the view that unless Great Britain participated 
in the scheme it would end in failure. Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria wished Turkey to be included in the Union, and 
Germany and Italy wished the U.S.S.R. to be included as well. 

It is clear from the recently published Documents on British 
Foreign Policy that the degree of support given to the scheme by 
the various countries of Europe depended to a very large extent 
n Great Britain’s attitude to the proposals, and it has been shown 

at this was barely lukewarm, The subsequent fate of the pro- 
posals is therefore hardly surprising. On September 8, 1930 a 
n meeting of representatives from the various European countries 

ncerned authorized M. Briand to send forward to the Assembly 
esolution which, according to Mr. (now Sir) Alexander Cadogan, 
‘could hardly have been more anodyne’’.? 
The resolution was adopted by the Assembly, and as a result 
elegates of the European States which were members of the 
ague constituted themselves into a Commission of Inquiry for 
European Union, which was to work within the framework of the 
ague. ‘The Commission sent invitations to the U.S.S.R., 
lurkey, and Iceland which were accepted, with reservations in 
the case of the U.S.S.R. Five sessions of the Commission were 
held during 1931, in the course of which various resolutions and 
reports were adopted. There is little doubt that the Commission 
received a set-back when the project for an Austro-German 
Customs Union was announced on March 23, 1931. Dr. Schrober 
istria had, during discussion of the Briand proposals in the 
\ssembly the previous September, suggested that the conclusion 
Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-39. H.M.S.O., 1946, p. 352. 
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of regional economic agreements would offer the easiest line of 
approach to European union. The announcement of the project 
caused a storm in the French and Czech press. Pressure was 
brought to bear, not least by M. Briand himself, and Austria and 
Germany withdrew the proposal at a meeting in September, 1931 
of the Commission of Inquiry for European Union. One session 
of the Commission was held in 1932, but in subsequent years the 
renewal of its mandate became a mere formality, for the Commis. 
sion never in fact met until a final session was held in 1937. The 
Briand proposals thus died a natural death. 

Germany, after her occupation of the Rhineland in March 1936, 
put forward a peace plan, which the French Government countered 
with proposals partly based on M. Briand’s ideas. It was suggested 
in these proposals that, if Europe could not be organized as a single 
unit for purposes of security, there should be regional entente 
within the European framework, under the supervision of a Euro- 
pean Commission which would itself be an organ of the League of 
Nations. These proposals were not given serious consideration, 
and did not influence negotiations between the Powers. 

The van Zeeland Plan was the next attempt of any importance 
to establish European unity, this time from an economic angle. 
It was officially sponsored by the Governments of Britain and 
France, which in March, 1937 assigned to M. Paul van Zeeland, 
the Belgian statesman and economist, the task of finding a means 
to liberate trade between the countries of Europe. On January 26, 
1938 M. van Zeeland submitted his report. The conclusion he 
reached was that the principal obstacles to the normal development 
of foreign commerce were, first, Customs barriers and, especially, 
the quota system; and secondly, financial hindrances, particularly 
the sudden exchange fluctuations interconnected with clearings and 
the restriction of foreign payments. As regards Customs difficul- 
ties, the following measures were suggested: suppression of indus- 
trial quotas, particularly relating to raw materials, and progressive 
reduction of others; stopping the rise in current tariffs; suppression 
of indirect restrictions; simplification of classifications; evolution 
in the interpretation of the most-favoured-nation clause; and 
recourse to arbitration. Measures suggested to counter the finan- 
cial obstacles were: extension of the tripartite monetary agreement 
and an “exchange armistice” for a period to be determined; 
resumption of the distribution of foreign credits under certain 
political conditions; conversion of old foreign long-term debts and 
consolidation of others; mobilization of over-due clearing balances; 
and organization of extraordinary short-term credits to finance a 
revival of foreign commerce with a view to preparing a return to 
normal usages. In this connexion M. van Zeeland recommended 
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the adoption of two new measures: “reciprocal credits’ between 
central Banks through the Bank for International Settlements, 
and a “common gold fund” constituted by deductions from the 
existing monetary reserves of the central Banks of countries 
which agreed to participate in this common action. He suggested 
setting up a bureau which would prepare a programme of con- 
» structive action, provided a sufficient number of Powers were 
agreed on the course he proposed. Owing to the growing threat 
of war steps were never taken to implement this plan. 

The fact that during the war so many of the exiled Govern- 
ments of Europe were established in London afforded special 
facilities for consultation and co-operation, and in fact many plans 

for European federation, both official and unofficial, were dis- 
' cussed. ‘The weakness of any such official plans lay in the uncer- 
tainty of post-war conditions in the countries concerned. That 
this weakness was fully realized by the British Government is 
apparent from a statement by Mr. Eden, then Foreign Minister, 
' in the House of Commons on November 29, 1944 when sug- 
| gestions for a Western bloc were circulating freely. Speaking of 
collaboration between Great Britain and the countries of Western 
Europe he said; “‘. . . We have had certain informal discussions 
} about our future relations, and these will be pursued in due course. 
... 1 say frankly that we have not pressed this matter beyond a 
‘certain point . . . These Governments have all to return to their 
own countries; they have to seek fresh authority; perhaps re-form, 
perhaps change, their personnel; so deliberately we did not carry 
the conversations beyond the general point that we, for our part, 
are ready to enter into close association with them, as they are 
with us, to guarantee the future peace of Europe and to play our 
part in dealing with our common problems.” 

An illustration of this weakness is the agreement signed on 
March 20, 1945 by France, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg setting up a Committee on European Economic 
Co-operation. The aim of the Committee is to examine questions 
regarding industrial and agricultural development in the four 
countries and to study such matters as the allotment of Euro- 
pean steel and coal production, the use of patents, industrial 
ntegration, and transport. At the first meeting of the Committee 
held in Paris on May 22, 1945 it was decided to set up a permanent 
secretariat in Brussels. Several meetings of the Committee have 
since been held, the most recent in October, 1946 when the four 
countries discussed the American proposals put forward for con- 
sideration at the conference of the International Trade Organization. 
No concrete results have yet been achieved by the Committee, which 
appears to lack the support of the French Communists. 
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The Customs union between the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg, * known as the Benelux Union, started to take shape 
during the war, although earlier attempts during the 1930s had 
proved unsuccessful. In October, 1943 a monetary agreement: 
was reached by which exchange rates between the countries con- 
cerned were pegged, and in September, 1944 a further agreement 
was reached for the conclusion of a Customs Union.* According 
to this agreement the Belgo-Luxembourg Union and the Nether- 
lands were to introduce a uniform system of Customs duties, to 
abolish all duties between each other, and to set up three joint 
councils to carry through the practical details of the Union. Of 
these joint councils, the first was charged with the elaboration of 
a common tariff, the second with the working out of joint trade 
agreements between the Union and foreign countries, and the 
third with details and methods for achieving a full economic union 
or fusion between the two communities. When, however, the 
Governments left London, they found their territories in condi- 
tions of too great economic uncertainty to make sweeping new 
plans possible. The fulfilment of the convention was therefore 
postponed and, in its place, a temporary commercial treaty was 
concluded to cover the year June 1946 to May 1947. On June 1, 
1946 a joint Belgian-Dutch Secretariat was established in Brussels, 
its tasks being to prepare the agreement on common Customs 
duties, to prepare the ground for joint trade agreements with 
foreign countries, and to work out the implications of a complete 
economic union between the three countries and recommend the 
ways in which this could be brought about. The new combined 
Customs tariff is due to come into force on November 1, 1947. 
This will mean that no further duties will be collected from goods 
crossing the common frontiers, and that a standard tariff will be 
levied on trade with countries external to the Union. The next 
step will be the standardization of excise and transit charges. The 
question of forming a Customs union is complicated by the 

1 The Belgo-Luxembourg Customs Union came into force on May 1, 1922 
By the Treaty of Versailles Luxembourg ceased to be a part of the German 
Customs Union and, in order to avoid economic isolation, was faced with the 
choice of entering an economic union with either France or Belgium. By a 
plebiscite held in September, 1919 she chose France, but circumstances caused 
France to withdraw in Belgium’s favour. The economic union is to remain in 
force for fifty years from May 1, 1922. The Customs frontier between the two 
States was removed and the Customs revenue divided in proportion to the 
respective population of each country. All commercial treaties were concluded 
by Belgium on behalf of the Union, while a consultative body was set up to 
ensure liaison between the two Governments. 

2 For further details, see Aussenwirtschaft, Dec, 1946, p. 167, ‘Vers |’union 
économique Hollando-Belgo-Luxembougoise”’ by Marcel van Zeeland. 

* This agreement has been dealt with very fully in articles in The Economist 


of August 10 and 17, 1946 and January 25, 1947, on which the above account 
is based. 
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present-day difficulties in both countries as regards foreign ex- 
change and also by any quota agreements for goods which either 
country may have with a third party. A Customs union does not 
necessarily ensure a common economy, but in order ultimately to 
integrate the two economies the following five commissions, com- 
posed of representatives from the countries concerned, have been 
set up: industrial development; agriculture and fisheries; distribu- 
tion and priorities; prices, wages, and currencies; transport and 
harbours. A sixth commission is to be set up to consider colonial 
questions. It is interesting to note that at the second meeting of 
the preparatory committee of the International Trade Conference 
which will open on August 18 in Geneva the Benelux Union will 
be represented by a joint delegation, which will be negotiating as 
one of the world’s leading commercial Powers. 

As a result of the war, various technical bodies such as the 
European Coal Organization, the European Committee for Central 
Inland ‘Transport, and the Emergency Economic Committee for 
Europe were set up. These bodies, while providing opportunities 
for functional co-operation in Europe, are ina sense not exclusively 
European since, for example, the U.S.A. and Turkey are repre- 
sented on all three. The U.S.S.R. and the Eastern European 
countries refused to join, though Czechoslovakia sent an observer 
to the E.E.C.E. meetings. 

Meanwhile, in the Report of the Economic and Social Council’s 
Temporary Sub-Commission on Devastated Areas drawn up in 
September 1946, it was suggested that an Economic Commission 
for Europe? be set up in order to co-ordinate plans for reconstruc- 
tion. ‘This proposal was at first opposed by the U.S.S.R., but 
recently it has received her support owing to pressure by the 
countries of Eastern Europe which, with the disappearance of 
U.N.R.R.A., probably see in the proposed Commission an oppor- 
tunity to secure loans from the U.S.A. The Commission has now 
received the unanimous support of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and specific recommendations have been drawn 
ip for consideration by the Economic and Social Council. It is 
thought possible that the Commission may take over responsibility 
tor the technical bodies already mentioned. 

There also exist to-day many bodies advocating some form of 
European federation but, among these, only two stand out. The 
first is the European Union of Federalists, and the second the 
United Europe Committee. The European Union of Federalists 
was formed at a conference held in Luxembourg in October, 1946. 
The conference was sponsored by the international section of 


_' The Economic Commission for Europe was formally established by the 
Ecor 


nomic and Social Council on March 3, 1947. 
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British Federal Union, and organizations from fourteen countries 
were represented. A resolution was passed at the Conference in 
favour of world federation, and of European federation as an inter. 
mediate step. The European Union of Federalists do not envisage 
a European Federation which does not include the countries of 
Eastern Europe and has not the support of the U.S.S.R. Apart 
from resolutions passed and the planning of further conferences, 
no concrete plans seem yet to have emerged. 

The United Europe Committee, of which Churchill is chairman, 
includes a number of men and women prominent in various walks 
of life, and is representative of the three main political parties, 
The Committee issued a statement of policy which, although it 
included the sentence “Some countries may for the present feel 
unable to take action, but those that can should make a start’’, was 
sufficiently vaguely worded to be open to different interpretations, 
as subsequent correspondence in the press has shown. It is clear 
from this correspondence that even members of the Committee 
itself have widely differing views on its correct interpretation. 
But it is also clear that many have taken it for granted that both 
the statement of policy and particularly Mr. Churchill’s chairman- 
ship of the Committee imply support for a Western bloc. And 
owing to Soviet susceptibilities the phrase ‘Western ‘bloc’’ has 
acquired the character of political dynamite. We have already 
seen how Count Coudenhove-Kalergi’s plan for European Union 
originated from fear of a Russian invasion of Europe. On Novem- 
ber 25, 1943 General Smuts, in an analysis of the world situation’ 
described the disappearance from Europe of France, Germany, 
and Italy as Great Powers, leaving an exhausted Britain, and a 
Russian Colossus bestriding the continent. He went on to suggest 
that Great Britain should seek to strengthen her position through 
closer union with the smaller democracies of Western Europe 
which shared her ideals and way of life. In subsequent speeches 
in later years General Smuts has reiterated this view. 

Mr. Churchill, by no means a recent convert to European 
federation, has become one of its principal advocates since leaving 
office in 1945. In Brussels in December 1945, and again at The 


1 The Parliamentary Group for World Federal Government has connections 
with the European Union of Federalists. In January, 1947 it sponsored a motion 
in the House of Commons in the following terms: 

**That in order to raise the standard of living of the peoples of the world, and 
to maintain world peace, this House requests his Majesty’s Government to 
affirm Britain’s readiness to federate with any other nations willing to do so on 
the basis of a federal constitution to be agreed by a representative constituent 
assembly.” ‘The motion was signed by a number of M.P.s, most of whom 
belonged to the Labour Party. 

2 The Times, Dec. 3, 1943. The address was entitled “Thoughts on the New 
World”’, and was given at a private meeting of members of the United Kingdom 
Branch, Empire Parliamentary Association. 
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Hague in May of the following year he voiced his support for a 
United States of Europe. But his Ziirich speech of September, 
1946 went further. He suggested that France and Germany should 
together take the lead in establishing a United States of Europe. 
Great Britain was then grouped with the British Commonwealth 
f Nations, the United States, and the U.S.S.R. as outside such 
a federation. ‘Then came the announcement in January, 1947, of 
Churchill’s United Europe Committee. This time it seemed that 
Britain was to be included in the United States of Europe, since 
the statement of policy said: “Britain has special obligations and 
spiritual ties which unite her with the other nations of the British 
Commonwealth. Nevertheless, Britain is part of Europe and must 
be prepared to make her full contribution to European unity.” 
Thus the old controversy, dating from the Briand proposals, 
regarding the possibility of Great Britain undertaking such dual 
obligations was revived. 

Meanwhile, almost simultaneously with the announcement of 
the United Europe Committee, Mr. John Foster Dulles, adviser 
on foreign affairs to the U.S. Republican Party, in a speech in 
New York, suggested that the economy of Western Europe should 
be based on the industry of the Ruhr, in which a politically de- 

ntralized but economically unified Germany would share. He 

| not envisage U.S., British, or Soviet participation in the 
heme. “Whether a solution along this line is practical, and the 
ope to be given it, will depend primarily upon our continental 
llies themselves. The non-continental victors — Soviet Russia, 
Great Britain, and the U.S.A. — cannot impose any such solution.” 
The plan was put forward as a constructive proposal in which the 
U.S.A. might give leadership to the world, as opposed to Russia’s 
“double-barrelled”’ challenge; “one barrel aims at social revolution 
roughout the world, and the other at nationalistic expansion’’. 

What is the attitude of countries abroad to these various pro- 

ls? As a general rule these countries have not accepted any 
istinction between a European federation and an anti-Soviet 
Vestern bloc; and Churchill’s views on Russia, as expressed in his 
Fulton speech as recently as March, 1946, have made it impossible 
his name to be dissociated from an anti-Russian policy. A 
recurring comment of the press abroad has been that those in 
Great Britain who support the plan for a United States of 
Europe see in it the means to strengthen Britain’s world position. 
| sons of space, it is only possible to give a very brief review 
ese reactions, which have been confined as far as possible to 

| statements. The Russian press and radio has reacted 

tly and consistently against suggestions for any form of 
Curopean federation. Their attitude is neatly summed up in the 
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heading given to a talk on the subject from Moscow radio: ‘‘Dey| 
can’t hide cloven hoof despite fashionable footwear.” While 
criticism is levelled from every angle and the wildest accusations 
made (e.g., that Churchill is trying to replace Hitler’s hegemony 
of Europe by his own), the most constantly recurring themes are 
fear of a revival of the Cordon Sanitaire, of the policy of Munich, 
and of German strength. Molotov, in a broadcast from Moscow 
in November, 1945 said: “The history of blocs and groups of the 
Western Powers indicates that they do not tend to bridle aggressors 
but on the contrary to encourage aggression, particularly on the 
part of Germany.’’ Countries under Russian influence, such as 
Poland, have adopted much the same line. 

In France the Communists have been extremely hostile. M. 
Hervé, assistant editor of the Communist paper Humanité, speak- 
ing in London in June 1946, urged the British working-class 
movement to “counter Mr. Bevin’s Western bloc policy’, and 
went on: ““They tell us that the English are realists. They should 
know that the French Communist Party is a very solid reality. 
The party which has the support of the overwhelming majority 
of the French working class must not be excluded.”” M. Léon 
Blum has given his personal support to the Western bloc with the 
proviso that it is not anti-Soviet in character,’ while the official 
Socialist Party policy in January 1946 was stated by its Secretary- 
General to be support for a European federation, whereas the 
previous September he had stated it to be against blocs. M. 
Bidault (M.R.P.) has stated* that France has the right to partici- 
pate in a regional pact if she so wishes, and the M.R.P. have 
recently adopted as their foreign policy ‘“‘European federalism 
within the framework of world democracy based on the United 
Nations”. In Belgium, M. Spaak, the Foreign Minister, has pointed 
out that, by the conclusion of treaties with the countries of South- 
Eastern Europe Russia has in effect formed a regional pact, and 
that she should not therefore oppose a regional pact in the West. 
A recent Gallup pole in Belgium revealed that 68.6 per cent. sup- 
ported an Entente of the western nations. 

The Netherlands Government, in an official statement® have said 
that they do not consider the time ripe for a European federation 
and that they are opposed to political blocs, whether in Western 
Europe or elsewhere. In Dutch industrial circles, however, there 
is support for some form of Western federation, of which the 
Benelux Union is thought may provide the nucleus. 


1 In spite of M. Blum’s proviso, his careful statement brought an attack from 
Red Star (see The Times, Sept. 17, 1945) which accused him of “‘dreaming 0! 
the creation of a bloc of European Powers against the Soviet Union’’. 

2 L’ Aube, Nov. 6, 1946. 3 Sunday Times, Dec. 1, 1946. 
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The Norwegian Foreign Minister has stated’ that Norway 
would not join any bloc of nations and would not allow herself to 
be drawn into any sphere of influence, whether’ East or West. 
Sweden’s Prime Minister has said* that Sweden’s foreign policy 
was to steer a middle course and avoid joining any bloc of nations. 
“We will absolutely abstain from joining any bloc in our inter- 
national relations. Our place will be in the United Nations and 
nowhere else.” Denmark’s foreign policy has been defined* by 
her Minister for Special Affairs in July 1946 as independence 
from the “disputes between the two great groups of Powers’’. In 
Germany, Dr. Schumacher has stated that he rejected Churchill’s 
plan fer Pan-Europe. But Dr. Adenauer, leader of the German 
Christian Democratic Union has pledged his Party’s support for 
Churchill’s United Europe Committee, and observers in Germany 
have reported on the lively interest shown in the Committee by 
all types of Germans. The Italian home broadcast, commenting 
on Churchill’s Ziirich speech, said: “Churchill speaks of a United 
States of Europe, but thinks of a Western European bloc.” The 
Italian Socialist paper Avanti approved the idea of a United States 
of Europe, but did not think it a practicable proposal at the moment 
nor Churchill a suitable man to sponsor it. 

The Austrian Socialist paper Arbeiter Zeitung said that Churchill 
represented the Conservative outlook in Britain and was partly 
responsible for the present situation in Europe. The Socialists 
had long had a plan for the federation of Europe, but it was 
altogether different from that of Churchill. The Swiss Radical 
Democratic paper St. Galler Tagblatt comments that Churchill 
s a liability and his anti-Russian connexions are too well known; 
whereas the Gazette de Lausanne (Liberal) says that Churchill is 
absolutely right and that Rivarol’s words might be applied to him 
while “‘substituting months and even, alas! years for ‘hours’: 
‘when one is right 24 hours in advance of the common run of men, 
one is believed to have no common sense during 24 hours’ ’’’. The 
Turkish Cumhurtyet stated: ““On the surface at least the efforts 
now being made to form a United Europe seem most untimely.” 
in America Walter Lippmann has commented favourably on 
Churchill’s proposals, and Sumner Welles and William Bullitt 

ive given their support to a United States of Europe, but the 
London correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune, writing 

f the announcement of the United Europe Committee, said: 

Most of the reporters came away with the distinct impression 

that the proposed United Europe is designed as some sort of 
' New York Times, Oct. 7, 1946. 


® New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 18, 1946. 
8 Monitoring Report, No. 2543, Part II, July 7, 1946. 
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bulwark against Soviet Russia.”’ Meanwhile, on March 21 2 
resolution was brought before Congress favouring the creation of 
a United States of Europe within the framework of the United 
Nations. Among the sponsers of the resolution was Senator 
Fulbright. 

In Great Britain both Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin have in the 
past given their support to the idea of the federation of Europe. 
On November 8, 1939 Mr. Attlee declared: “Europe must 
federate or perish’, and Mr. Bevin, in the House of Commons on 
November 23, 1945 stated that he had for many years been an 
advocate of the federation of Europe: “In fact, in 1927 I moved 
a resolution at the Trade Union Congress, and succeeded in 
carrying it, declaring that the policy of that movement should be 
an attempt to create a United States of Europe, the object being 
to prevent any one country dominating another and to confer the 
benefit of a great free trade area, with common services in rail- 
ways, shipping, and all kinds of transport, ports, and Customs.” 
Nevertheless, the Labour Party has viewed askance Mr. Churchill’s 
campaign culminating in the formation of the Committee, and in 
the House of Commons on November 18, 1946 Mr. Attlee said: 
“‘Let me state emphatically that the Government do not believe 
in the forming of groups, and opposes groups East, West, or 
Centre. We stand for the United Nations.’’ Moreover, the 
Labour Party have felt it necessary to bring pressure to bear on 
those of its members who joined Mr. Churchill’s Committee by 
publishing a statement recommending them to refrain from giving 
it their support. If this action was intended to earn Soviet good- 
will it has yielded doubtful dividends, as Pravda comments that 
the statement was issued “with ill-concealed regret”’, goes on to 
attack the Daily Herald, and then states: “Thus in principle 
Labour Party leadership does not object to ‘United Europe’ but 
only to the concrete plans of Messrs. Churchill, Dulles, and the 
like. The trouble is that these men can have a compromising 
effect, since Mr. Churchill has been sufficiently exposed. The 
Labourites ‘refraining’ from participating in the United Europe 
Committee looks strange indeed.” 

It is plain that Soviet Russia is absolutely opposed to any form 
of European federation not directly controlled by herself, for, 
rightly or wrongly, she regards such schemes as directed against 
her. Moreover she is able to call on Communist support through- 
out Europe. We have seen that, even in countries where Commun- 
ists have not got a controlling voice, such as in the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, it has been made sufficiently clear 
that for the present, at any rate, the Governments concerned do 
not appear willing to participate in any form of European feder- 
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ition. Unless, therefore, an economic incentive can be provided 
that is strong enough to outweigh the existing political obstacles, 
or until changed political circumstances cause the removal of these 
obstacles, there seems little likelihood of the realization of a United 
States of Europe. 


D. K. M. K. 


POLITICS AND OPINION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


I.—THE CONFLICT OF LOYALTIES 
— 


O an English observer South African politics would seem 

unreal, How is one to understand a political contest in which 
sensitivity to flags, anthems, nomenclature, and language provides 
the motive power on both sides? It is too easy to assume that these 
symbols must represent economic interests whose conflict would 
give significance to an otherwise meaningless pantomime. It is 
true that South African parties have their connections with 
organized material interests. But whoever would understand the 


country must know that questions of nationality and allegiance 
have an independent validity in its politics, and a primary responsi- 
bility for the shape of its party system. 


South Africa raised in the war a volunteer army of some 


9,000 men, or one in three of those of military age; and a great 
many of these were Afrikaners who faced ostracism and persecu- 
n by their neighbours as well as death in battle. Conscription 
iid hardly have produced a bigger force, yet these volunteers 
ere drawn from little more than one half of the white population. 
he other half prayed, and spoke in Parliament, for a German 
ictory. This remarkable fact can be balanced by another—that 
VE-Day the British section gave vent to its feelings by waving 
ot the national flag of the country but the Union Jack. These 
‘ts suggest that South Africa lacks certain foundations which 
normally the basis of organized States. An attempt will be 
ide in this article to throw some light on the incoherence of the 
ountry; but in this limited space many important aspects must be 
mitted, and more questions raised than can be answered. 
\ nation is shaped by its common history. The Afrikaners have 
ommon history, but the two constants which give it unity are 
nflict with the Natives and conflict with the British. Neither of 
ese sections, therefore, can regard this Afrikaner history as a 
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heritage of its own. The British South African takes pride in a 
history which was enacted on a wider stage than South Africa, 
and has accordingly a wider allegiance. This attitude in turn is 
an affront to the Afrikaner, for whom the removal of British 
influence and connections has been the golden thread of his own 
national story. 

There are many, whether British or Afrikaner in origin, who 
regard the building of a united nation in South Africa as of greater 
importance than this historical continuity on either side. This 
school of thought might be called Fusionist. It forms the nucleus, 
but not the whole, of the United Party. Its influence is quite out 
of proportion to its numbers; it holds the balance of power in the 
country. If the present writer’s interpretation is correct, the 
Fusionists are cast for a tragic role. Their very efforts to create a 
nation are exasperating the national groups on either side of them 
and making unity less likely than ever. They believe that the 
survival of these separate nationalities depends on the existence 
of separate schools. So they have introduced, in two provinces 
so far, the system of bilingual education; every child will ultimately 
be taught half his subjects in English and half in Afrikaans, and 
both sections will be able to use the same schools. Among the 
British this prospect is causing uneasiness which might at any 
time find political expression. The reaction of the Afrikaner 
Nationalists can be gauged from the saying of one of their leaders 
at Bloemfontein in December 1943, that mother-tongue education 
was a fundamental of Christianity: the infant Jesus spoke the 
language of His mother. 

Thus, while the Fusionists who control the Government 
struggle nobly to give reality to the nation of their dreams, they 
may be accused of not understanding the forces with which they 
are contending. Their refusal to admit that their opponents on 
each side have a legitimate case gives a curious artificiality to their 
political language and to the jargon and conventions of the whole 
country. Their essential dogma is that South Africa is one nation, 
not a league of nations. This idea has been so firmly impressed 
upon the country that it is proclaimed even by people whose other 
opinions and actions give it the lie. ‘To dispute it in any gathering 
of South Africans is, as G. H. Calpin wittily says in There Are No 
South Africans, like ‘‘talking sex in a nineteenth- -century drawing- 
room, or heresy to a fifteenth-century Cardinal”. When, there- 
fore, the Nationalists pray for a German victory, they are described 
by both Fusionists and the people of British allegiance as rebels 
and traitors; whereas they are merely a separate nation. ‘The 
Nationalists, in turn, promise dire punishment to any traitors who 
fail to give wholehearted allegiance to the Republic when it comes; 
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but they, too, will in fact be dealing not with traitors but with a 
separate nationality. Inhibitions imposed by Fusionist ideology 
prevent even those who reject that ideology from viewing the 
confict in this light. 

In the development of their policy the Fusionists have tried to 
break down the national identity of two groups, and have appealed 
to both to build up a common tradition in which both the older 
traditions shall be merged. While the British section has frequently 
responded to this appeal in the hope that some corresponding 
concession would be made on the other side, Afrikaner Nationalism 
has proved inflexible. The Fusionists are therefore forced to the 
conclusion that concessions on the British side are a contribution 
to national unity, while any obstinacy there comparable with the 
Nationalist obstinacy is “‘racialism” and an attempt to disrupt the 
country. 

It may be said that the concessions made in the last twenty 
years have been largely concessions in the sphere of symbols and 
sentiment. ‘The King’s head was removed from the postage stamp; 
names have been changed—e.g., Roberts Heights to Voortrekker- 
hoogte; a national flag flown which includes the Union Jack, but 
too small to be visible; the Governor-General was to be a South 
African, then an Afrikaner, then to have no title; the word “‘royal”’ 
was omitted from the name of the Air Force, the Navy, and other 
things. ‘These are symbolic changes, but they have a real impor- 
tance. ‘They suggest that the South African nation is the heir to 
the Great ‘Trek and not to an imperial tradition; that British South 
\fricans would do well to fit into the pattern that Afrikaner 
history has made, and would be “‘racialists’’ if they clung to 
standards that were made in England—on the playing-fields of 
Eton, shall we say—and were characteristic of England. 

in a hundred little ways, of which it would be difficult to convey 
a general idea in a short space, customs and traditions which are 
of a distinctively Afrikaner origin are portrayed by the Fusionists 

s “typically South African”, while those of British origin are 
made to appear as alien. Thus the Forum, Mr. Hofmeyr’s weekly, 
n an editorial about a year ago suggested that the pageantry which 
had always been associated with the opening of Parliament should 
give place to simpler forms more “typically South African’”’. The 
ime journal made similar suggestions about the social customs of 
Government House. This tendency extends to the last minutiae 
t everyday life. ‘Thus Complex Country, an official pamphlet to 
form visiting troops about the country, says: “You have no need 
to criticize South Africans for dipping their rusks. They think 
British method of eating asparagus just as messy.” For 
“South Africans” read ‘‘Afrikaners’’ and the statement is correct; 
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to South African readers the significant thing is the attempt to 
identify the two. 

To return to more serious matters: the British section entertains 
great though perhaps groundless hopes that its strength may be 
increased by large-scale immigration. Senator Edgar Brookes, in 
an article in the Forum last November, pointed out the difficulties 
in the way of this policy, and went on to say: “But if extensive 
immigration were possible, would it be wholly desirable and, in 
particular, would it solve our problems of race and colour? The 
pouring in of a million or two immigrants during the next five or 
ten years would gravely affect the cultural life of South Africa and, 
in particular, the relationship between Afrikaans-speaking and 
English-speaking South Africans. Many Afrikaans-speaking 
South Africans, by no means all Nationalists, will resist immigra- 
tion large enough to place their racial group in a permanent 
minority and threaten its hard-won cultural victories.” The last 
statement is true. The significance of the Senator’s words lies in 
their being an appeal, by a Fusionist of British descent, to his 
people to regard their own weakness as a moral good. 

These illustrations will do something to explain the reluctance 
of the British section to identify itself with the present political 
set-up of the country; a reluctance also to join the civil service or 
even to go into politics. 

The aversion from party politics is due also to the character of 
the parties. ‘The policy of imperial unity is adopted unequivocally 
only by the Dominion Party, which has seven seats in the House 
of Assembly. While some people object to the party for reasons 
unconnected with this issue, its weakness arises mainly from the 
fact that the British section is a minority of the electorate and is 
acutely aware of the fact. No purely British party could ever take 
office. Most electors with British sentiments therefore take it for 
granted that they must support those Afrikaners who are opposed 
to the Nationalists. This calculation has produced the United 
Party, an uneasy coalition of the Fusion school with the mass of 
British sentiment on one side, and an uncertain quantity of near- 
Nationalist Afrikaner support on the other. The Fusionists wh 
dominate the party impart their inhibitions and impose their 
silences on the British wing for the sake of retaining that near- 
Nationalist support. Let that element be ever so little offended, 
and its defection will bring the Nationalists into power. The 87 
United Party Members are therefore not quite as securely in the 
saddle as — appear at first sight. 

But the Nationalists, too, are unhappy. They believe in an 
Afrikaner, not a South African, nation. The Afrikaners are 4 
majority of the electorate. Yet the republic which is to be the 
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expression of their nationhood still eludes them. It eludes them, 
they feel, because traitors in their own ranks, “loyal Dutch”’, have 
gone over to the enemy. Can they be won back? The Nationalists 
can count on the support of some two-thirds of the Afrikaner 
people, yet at present they have only 47 seats in the House. Even 
if they get their republic, they will be a small people greatly out- 
numbered in their own country by the Natives, threatened in their 
very souls by the contact with English culture, and having no base 
overseas from which their nationality can be strengthened and 
recruited. This sense of insecurity leads into bizarre, fanatical, 
and intolerant forms of national movement which in itself is per- 
fectly legitimate and even commendable. 

Behind the Afrikaner’s national consciousness lies a long history; 
its details remain imprinted on a memory that would be the envy 
of Macaulay’s schoolboy. Wrongs inflicted throughout the nine- 
teenth century by Britain, culminating in the concentration camps 
of the Boer War, share the field with the treachery of the Natives 
and its triumphant punishment. The story has its glorious side 
in the Great Trek, whose centenary was celebrated with much 
emotion in 1938. Wagons creaked again over the old routes from 
the Cape to the Transvaal. Women dressed in the old costume; 
young men grew beards; gatherings were held on the old battle- 
fields; sacred flames were lit. English-speaking people who tried 
to take part in these ceremonies, by way of contributing to 
“national” unity, were rudely told to mind their own business. 
A woman attending a juksket tournament, where an antique game 
was being revived as one more custom to distinguish the nation 
from its enemies, com lained in a letter to the press that someone 
n the crowd had spoken English, “thereby spoiling the entire 
lay for me and many others”’. 

From the celebrations emerged a new organization, the Ossewa- 
Brandwag, the ox-wagon guard or watch. It claimed to be a 
purely cultural body, but was soon recognized as a political move- 
ment of a new kind. Its officers bore military titles: general, 

mmandant, field-cornet. It had its para-military formation of 
storm-troopers, Stormjaers. Authority in the movement was not 
based on the general membership, but imposed from above by 
the Grand Council. Dr. J. F. van Rensburg, Administrator of 
the Orange Free State, resigned that position to become Com- 
mandant-General of the O.B. ‘The Commandant-General has 

nce surrounded himself with a bodyguard of herculean young 

n, and has been greeted by his followers with the Nazi salute. 

When the war came in 1939 the so-called Nationalist Party, led 
by Dr. D. F. Malan, was but a small force in Parliament. The 
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United Party, led by General Hertzog, was in power. But his 
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attempt to keep the Union neutral split his party. Hertzog and 
his followers left it and amalgamated with their former opponents 
as the Reunited National (Herenigde Nasionale) Party. Yet when 
Hertzog insisted that the political rights of the English-speaking 
section should be respected he was thrown out of that party too, 
and Malan was left in command. Hertzog founded the Afrikaner 
Party, which since his death has been led by N. C. Havenga and 
has no seats in either Parliament or provincial councils. 

Before the split of 1939 Oswald Pirow was Minister of Defence. 
He had then been for some time, according to his subsequent 
boasts, a National Socialist. He had German connections and no 
doubt hoped that they would be useful after Hitler’s victory. He 
therefore turned his back on such effete stupidities as parliaments 
and elections, formed his own movement called the “‘New Order 
Group” which refused to fight elections, and waited for the 
Germans to come. 

Malan, Van Rensburg, Pirow, Hertzog—they could not all be 
Fiihrer. The expectation of a German victory, which at first united 
some at least of these in a common dream, soon became the cause 
of division as Malan and Van Rensburg competed for Hitler's 
favours. The division remains, but it is personal, not ideo- 
logical. 

The various branches of the nationalist movement overlap and 
share in many common enterprises. Wherever Afrikaners have 
had to share any institution or field of activity with others, the 
Nationalist policy has been to create a new and purely Afrikaner 
organization which could withdraw from them the contamination. 
The Boy Scouts are a “‘jingo imperialist” society; so young Afn- 
kaners become Voortrekkers instead of Scouts. ‘The Automobile 
Association and the Royal Automobile Club are of foreign inspira- 
tion; nationally oriented motorists join the Voortrekker-Motor- 
klub instead. The National Union of South African Students 
purported to unite its members on a non-partisan basis of 
common purposes; but Nationalist students seceded and formed 
the Afrikaanse Nasionale Studentebond. 

The same principle has been extended to the world of busines’. 
In 1934 Afrikaner capital established, in a small way, a people's 
bank, the Volkskas. By 1945 this had a capital (paid up) of 
£930,578, and deposits of £8,300,200. The Volkskas is merely 
one of a number of business enterprises of an Afrikaner Nationalist 
character, each of which springs into existence on the shoulders 
of the others, and with politicians, professors, and Dutch Re- 
formed predikants figuring largely among the directors. Furniture 
and clothing manufacturers, insurance, retail trade—one commer- 
cial province after another is invaded by the new spirit. These 
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concerns then, as far as they can, trade with one another, and 
become the basis of new Handelskamers in opposition to the 
established Chambers of Commerce. Much of the mobilization 
of capital for all these purposes has been done by the Reddingsdaad- 
bond (the League of the Saving Deed) which was launched in 1939 
on the tide of the Great Trek centenary. 

The object of all this political-economic-cultural movement is 
not merely to help the Afrikaner to establish himself in new 
spheres, but to create a self-contained world from which all that 
is alien shall be excluded, or in which it shall be strictly subor- 
dinated; a closed economy, a closed shop, a closed mind. 

The rich crop of societies, leagues, companies, and banks (only 
a few have been mentioned here) was not the result of spontaneous 
veneration. ‘he seed was planted, and the identity of the sower is 
well known. He is called the Afrikaner-Broederbond, the League 
of Brothers, and is beginning to be the object of a certain amount 
of unwelcome attention and investigation by his enemies. 

In 1935 no less an Afrikaner than Hertzog attacked this League 
as a sinister underground movement that would wreck the country 
if not destroyed in time. Hertzog was the founder of Afrikaner 
nationalism as a political force, yet by 1940 he was in the wilder- 
ness with a handful of followers who could not win one seat in 
Parliament. His fate is thought by some to be not unconnected 
with his hostility to the Broederbond. 

This League, which was founded in 1918, consists of cells all 
over the country with a small and very select membership. New 
members are invited to join after a thorough examination of their 

redentials. The aim is usually to include one leader from each 
branch of professional or business life in the locality; but that is 
is far as the resemblance to a Rotary Club goes. At the centre a 
general council and an executive council control the movement. 
[he membership includes a large proportion of the most prominent 
nationalist politicians, professors, editors, clergy, and (formerly) 

vil servants. Among the published objects of the League are 

the elimination of everything that conflicts with the fullest inter- 
National independence of South Africa’, and “the Afrikanerization 

f our public life and our education in the direction of Christian- 

ationalism, while leaving unhindered the internal development 

all sections of the population in so far as this is not dangerous 
> Otate . 

Plans for carrying out these principles originate in the local 
branches, and after discussion may be approved by the council. 
Once decided on, a plan is entrusted to some private individual 
vho brings it forward apparently on his own initiative. The name 
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i the Broederbond is not mentioned. But as the Broeders occupy 
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key positions in so many organizations the piojects launched in 
this way enjoy a rapid and, to the uninformed, unaccountable 
success: Ossewa-Brandwag, Volkskas, Reddingsdaadbond, and the 
rest. The only conspicuous failure so far is indicated by the con- 
tinued personal rivalry of Van Rensburg and Malan. 

The early success of Hitler in the war convinced the leaders of 
this martyred nation that the day of liberation was at hand. In 
their excitement they abandoned much of the caution and dis- 
simulation that had hitherto shielded them from effective attack. 
In January 1942 the Nationalist press published the text of 2 
draft constitution for the republic. Apart from the removal of the 
British kingship, national anthem, and flag, and the relegation of 
the English language to an inferior position in the State—all of 
which was naturally to be expected—the constitution contained 
some provisions that bore a distinctively Fascist mark. Thus: 
“The State makes a call upon the consecrated national service of 
every citizen, in any capacity whatsoever, and has the power to 
make sure that the individual citizens, as well as the organs of 
public opinion such as the existence of parties, the radio, the 
press, the cinema shall not be allowed, by their activities, to under- 
mine the public order or good morals of the republic, internally 
or externally.” Citizen rights were accorded only to those “of 
whom it can be expected that they will act as builders up of the 
nation”. Dr. Malan had previously said that “I do not agree that 
in our country we are going to grant the right of veto to decide 
about a republic to any section which is not imbued with the real 
Afrikaner spirit”. If the country were in an unsettled state (an 
inevitable consequence of such high-handed measures) the 
President could suspend the Constitution and rule by decree. 

It was a great tactical mistake to let this cat out of the bag, as 
the English language press has ever since made a point of keeping 
it out. Reminders of this 1942 Constitution are frequently pub- 
lished, and some Nationalists are making undignified contortions 
to explain it away. 

But it was not by this republican blueprint that the Nationalists 
caused the greatest stir in the war years. It was rather by their 
offensive language to the English-speaking section, which has left 
a mark comparable to that made by all the “historic wrongs” on 
the other side. 

In the House of Assembly on January 16, 1942, when the Allies 
were reeling under the blow from Japan, the Rev. S. W. Naude 
ventured on the prophecy: “‘England has played her part; her days 
are over. God will laugh at your destruction.” Another M: 
Naudé in the same debate hoped “that our Afrikaners will be 
placed under English Generals, because they will be much safer 
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then. There will always be a chance of getting out of danger in 
time; we shall have a Dunkirk every time’’. 

A considerable volume could be filled with this sort of thing: 
“a wonderful future awaits Afrikanerdom, Germany will want a 
Government sympathetic to herself”; “today Marshal Géring’s 
Air Force is busy stabbing the heart of the once mighty England”’; 
“the day of reckoning will come”, and so forth. All of it came 
from the leaders of the Nationalist Party and bore the party’s 
official approval. The rejoicings were heard at every Allied 
reverse. ‘hey were heard when the British community looked on 
at Dunkirk and the Battle of Britain and felt that its existence 
hung by a thread. 

The estrangement produced by these experiences is not super- 
ficial or likely to be temporary. But the detached observer — and 
few South Africans are detached —will conclude that each 
national group has a just cause: the British with their renewed 
consciousness of their natural allegiance; the Afrikaners whose 
ideal of separate nationhood has never been realized; the middle 
group, Afrikaner and British, which believes in a common 
nationality and acts as if that already existed when it does not. 
[he political instability and malaise of the country are due to the 
balance of these forces and the inability of any to make an appeal 
which unites the country. 

In South Africa the “floating” voters are not numerous. The 
only considerable section which is likely to change its position is 
that part of the United Party which has affinities with the Nation- 
alists and can move over to their side. The desire to retain their 
support has therefore a great influence on the Government’s policy. 
There is also a theoretical possibility that Government sup- 
porters may turn to the Labour Party, which like the United 
Party includes both British and Afrikaners in its ranks. But the 
Labour Party is small, has recently split, and has always been the 
organ of white trade unionists in their efforts to exclude the 
competition of coloured labour. 

Neither the weakness of Labour nor the instability of the 

nited Party can be explained entirely in terms of the nationality 
issue Which has been discussed here. Cutting across it are other 
lines of demarcation, on Native policy; they will be considered in 
| separate article. 


A. M. K. J. 
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N relinquishing his appointment as President Truman’s 

personal representative in China in order to succeed Mr. 
Byrnes as Secretary of State, General Marshall made a very frank 
personal statement on the Chinese political situation in which he 
intimated that his mission of mediation had been frustrated by 
“the complete and almost overwhelming suspicion with which the 
Chinese Communist Party and the Kuomintang regard each other”, 
He spoke bitterly of the “dominant group of reactionaries’’ in the 
Kuomintang, who had opposed all his efforts to form “‘a genuine 
coalition Government”, and yet who “evidently counted on sub- 
stantial American support regardless of their actions.” At the 
same time he was equally critical of the “dyed-in-the-wool Com- 
munists’”’ who, he said, “‘do not hesitate at the most drastic 
measures to gain their end.... without any regard to the im- 
mediate suffering of the people involved”. The history of the 
struggle for supremacy between these two factions, a history 
darkened by treachery on both sides, dates back to the death of 
Sun Yat-sen. 

Although Dr. Sun Yat-sen was never a Communist, in the last 
years of his life he was surrounded by Russian advisers, headed by 
the astute Michael Borodin, whose influence led to the admission 
of Chinese Communists to the Kuomintang in 1924, and to their 
increasing power in the Chinese revolutionary movement. By the 
time of the death of Sun Yat-sen in March, 1925 the Communists 
were in virtual control not only of the Government, but also of the 
Nationalist Army, and Borodin was in the position of a dictator in 
South China. Communist prestige was enhanced by military 
success when their forces (well equipped and trained by Russian 
officers) advanced from Canton to the Yangtse, and in 1926 set up 
what came to be known as the Wuhan Government at Wuchang, 
with Borodin and Madame Sun Yat-sen in control. 

The orthodox members of the Kuomintang were not at that 
time either sufficiently strong or sufficiently united to challenge the 
Communists, and there followed a turbulent period memorable for 
the outburst of animosity against the Western Powers in general, 
and Great Britain in particular, which led to widespread anti- 
foreign riots and demonstrations, culminating in a threatened 
attack on Shanghai. The attitude of the British Government was 
conciliatory at first, but as the situation only grew worse 20,000 
British troops were sent to Shanghai to defend the International 

1 On March 7 last Communist representatives left Nanking for Yenan, thus 
severing the only link with the Kuomintang. 
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Settlement, and this action undoubtedly saved the foreign settle- 
ments, for the Chinese sectors of Shanghai and the surrounding 
country were then in a state of anarchy. As sawlessness became 
more widespread, an increasing number of anti-Communist mem- 
bers of the Kuomintang took refuge in foreign-protected Shanghai, 
n the vicinity of which General Chiang Kai-shek was already 
preparing an offensive against the Reds. In 1927, by a successful 
coup d'état, Chiang overthrew the Communists and formed a new 
Nationalist Government at Nanking. He dismissed Borodin and 
all the Russian advisers, who were requested to leave the country, 
and purged the Government and party of Communists. Mean- 
while, the populace had been roused to an anti-Communist frenzy, 
which resulted in the massacre of Communists and suspected 
sympathizers in Shanghai, Canton, and Nanchang. 

The Nationalist Government headed by General Chiang Kai- 
shek, which came into being in 1927, has remained in power as the 
recognized Government of China ever since. In the intervening 
twenty years the struggle between Kuomintang and Communists 
| has continued with great ruthlessness on both sides, interspersed 
by short periods of uneasy truce. 

The Communists who escaped slaughter in the winter of 1927- 
28 took refuge in the hills of central China, where, organized and 
led by their political leader, Mao Tse-tung, and the soldier Chu 
Teh, they formed the Chinese Soviet Republic. Adherents of all 
types (soldiers, peasants, students, bandits) flocked to the Red 
stronghold, so that by 1930 General Chiang Kai-shek found it 
necessary to set up his headquarters at Nanchang in order to direct 
| campaign to crush the Communists. The Kuomintang armies 
vere trained and advised by German officers (who had taken the 
lace of the dismissed Russians) and their well-planned strategy, 
mbined with the building of roads and block-houses and the 

forcement of a fairly rigid blockade, eventually made the Com- 

st position untenable. Finally, in October 1934, after four 
; of stubborn resistance, the Communists trekked north to 
ensi iN a mass migration which has come to be known as the 
ng March. ‘To reach their destination the refugees travelled over 
> miles, fording rivers, crossing mountain ranges, and fighting 
they went. ‘The trek lasted a year and many thousands died on 
way, but the survivors founded an autonomous Communist 
the north-west, with its headquarters at Yenan, which was 
emain the centre of Communist resistance till its capture by 
nment forces in March, 1947. 
hiang Kai-shek held to his policy of opposition to Communism, 
ugh after the seizure of Manchuria by Japan in 1931 and her 
ibsequent acts of aggression in North China there was a growing 
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feeling of indignation among the Kuomintang armies at this per- 
sistence in carrying on a civil war with the enemy at the gate. This 
indignation culminated in the Sian Incident in 1936, when the 
“Young Marshal”, Chang Hsueh-liang, (son of Chang T’so-lin and 
commander of Manchurian troops, who were particularly inflamed 
against the Japanese), kidnapped his superior, General Chiang Kai- 
shek, during the latter’s visit to Sian to survey the situation, 
Chiang Kai-shek’s negotiations with Kuomintang and Commun- 
ist leaders during his imprisonment seem to have resulted in agree- 
ment that fighting against the Communists should cease, for shortly 
after the Generalissimo’s safe return to Nanking the Red Amy 
was incorporated in the Nationalist Forces as the Eighth Route 
Army, fighting under its own commanders. Simultaneously the 
Chinese Soviet Republic was rechristened the ‘Special Area 
Government’’. At last a ‘‘United Front” against the Japanese had 
been established. 

For the next two years Communists and Nationalists collabor- 
ated fairly successfully in the common fight, but the uneasy part- 
nership was not destined to last. In 1940 skirmishes between 
Communists and Nationalists were reported, sometimes in sight 
of the Japanese, and matters came to a head in the beginning of 
January, 1941. A Communist army, known as the New Fourth 
Army (formed from scattered units which had not evacuated 
Central China with the main body at the time of the Long March), 
was at this time holding a stretch of the south bank of the Yangtse 
against the Japanese. The Nationalist High Command ordered 
them to withdraw and, after strong protests, they finally agreed to 
retreat north of the Yellow River. While passing through territory 
held by the Nationalists, however, they were fallen upon by 
Kuomintang troops, in violation of a promised “safe conduct”, 
and most of them were killed. The Nationalist Government's 
justification of this action was that the New Fourth Army had dis- 
obeyed orders and was planning a revolt. This breach of faith 
opened an ever-widening rift between Kuomintang and Commun- 
ists. Henceforward the Government ceased to pay and supply the 
Communist armies, although the latter had proved themselves 
good fighters against the Japanese, and the Communist areas were 
once more isolated from the rest of China. 

The Kuomintang have attempted to impose a form of quarantine 
upon the Communist “Special Area’, sealing it alike from Chinese 
and foreign observation. However, those foreigners who have 
contrived to slip behind this “iron curtain” have brought back 
enthusiastic reports of a patriotic, frugal, and well-organized com- 
munity, conspicuously free from the corruption which has aroused 
such bitter criticism of the Government. In 1940 Mao Tse-tung, 
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who is himself of peasant origin, commenced to preach his doctrine 
of New Democracy, and since then People’s Political Councils 
have been elected by popular vote to control the administration of 
regions, districts, towns, and boroughs. Agrarian reforms have 
also been introduced. In the early days land had been expropriated 
without compensation by the State, but this policy was later 
replaced by a system of reduced rentals to relieve the burdens of 
tenant farmers, while at the same time guaranteeing payment of 
the reduced rent to the landlords. 

"The Yenan leaders repudiate any suggestion that they are not 
faithful Communists in principle. Their aim is to achieve Com- 
munism in stages, passing from the former agricultural and semi- 
feudal phase, through Democracy and Socialism to Communism. 
Thus, although the appropriate moment for applied Communism 
has not yet been reached, Marxist principles are accepted and 
Communism is the official objective. 

Adopting the slogan of ““We advance when the enemy advances” 
in contradistinction to the Kuomintang policy of “Selling space 
for time’, Communist guerrilla bands infiltrated everywhere 
behind the Japanese lines in north and central China, creating a 

network of anti-Japanese war bases within which the population 
was organized for active or passive resistance. Gunther Stein in 
The Challenge of Red China quotes the following tribute to Com- 
munist belligerency from the Japanese press: “During five years 

m 1939 to 1943, 78 per cent of our 84,000 engagements in north 

na were fought with the Eighth Route Army.” 

Glowing tributes have thus been paid to the Communist régime 

north-west China, but it must be remembered that the system 

s hitherto been applied only to a sparsely populated agricultural 

[t has yet to be shown that the same success could be 
nieved in the densely populated and more highly industrialized 
vinces of the east. 

When Japan surrendered in August, 1945, therefore, the relation- 

p between Nationalists and Communists was one of passive 
gerency, and the outlook for Chinese unity was unpropitious. 
tly afterwards, however, a meeting at Chungking between the 
ralissimo and Mao Tse-tung brought temporary agreement, 
Central Government declaring its readiness to form an all- 

administration and to postpone the convocation of the 

| Assembly for a year. This accord was disturbed almost 
by the refusal of Mao Tse-tung to place the Communist 
under Nationalist control, and hostilities began which 
nued until the arrival of General Marshall at the end of 
mber. ‘Through the medium of a tripartite commission con- 
ting of himself and representatives of Nationalists and Commun- 
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ists General Marshall succeeded in procuring the declaration and 
enforcement of a truce, and with the opening of an all-party 
Political Consultation Conference in Chungking the outlook 
seemed much more hopeful. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen had envisaged three phases in the growth of a 
Chinese republic. The first phase, that of military control, had 
ended in 1931, and was succeeded by a period of political tutelage 
(in fact a period of dictatorship by the Kuomintang), which was in 
due course to be replaced by constitutional government. |) 
obedience to the behest of the founder of the Republic the Nationa! 
Government had announced in 1936 that political tutelage would 
shortly give place to constitutional government, and a National 
Assembly had been elected with the task of drafting a Constitution, 
Owing to the war with Japan which broke out in 1937, however, 
the summoning of the Assembly had been repeatedly postponed, 
and by 1946 conditions in China had altered so radically that it 
could no longer be regarded as representative. The 1,200 delegates 
were almost exclusively Kuomintang nominees, and neither the 
Communists, nor the newly-formed centre parties, nor the 
liberated areas of Manchuria and Formosa were represented. 
After much discussion the Political Consultation Conference 
agreed to increase the number of delegates from 1,200 to 2,050, 
thus bringing in the unrepresented parties and areas and modi- 
fying the exclusively Kuomintang complexion of the Assembly. 
The Conference also rewrote the 1936 draft Constitution in a more 
liberal form, and agreed upon a degree of autonomy for the Com- 
munist areas and a reduction in size of both the Nationalist and 
Communist forces. The National Assembly was scheduled to 
meet at Nanking on May 5, and the Conference adjourned in an 
atmosphere of goodwill and achievement. Unfortunately the 
military situation developed less favourably. 

The sudden collapse of Japan found the Nationalist armic 
segregated in south-west China, so that token detachments had t 
be flown to strategic centres by the United States Air Force t 
accept the formal Japanese surrender. The Communist armies, 01 
the other hand, being advantageously situated in the north and 
north-east, were able both to take over surrendered Japanes 
equipment and to extend their positions before the Nationalist 
reached these areas in force. Although both sides had issued : 
cease-fire order on January 10, neither party seems to have kept 
faith. Truce teams composed of an American, a Communist, and: 
Nationalist, were organized by General Marshall and flown « 
areas of conflict to ensure that the truce was observed, but they 
met with only partial success, for neither side had any confidence 
in the integrity of their opponents. 
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But if the situation in north China had been reduced to a 
smouldering truce, in Manchuria (where the cease-fire did not 
apply) the feud flared once more into open conflagration. Large 
forces of Chinese Communists had moved northwards into Man- 
churia to meet the victorious Soviet armies, so that they were in a 
position to Ray» over Manchurian territory as the Red Army 
evacuated it. At the same time, Nationalist attempts to reoccupy 
cite | were impeded both by Communist control of the 
Peking-Mukden railway and by the Soviet Government’s refusal 
to permit Nationalist troops to land at Dairen or Port Arthur. 
Finally the Nationalist armies' were flown in by United States 
transport planes, and there followed an energetic anti-Communist 
campaign, resulting in the occupation of most of South Manchuria. 

Owing to the military situation the convocation of the National 
\ssembly had to be postponed, since both the Communist Party 
and the Democratic League refused either to attend a National 
Assembly or to form a coalition Government until agreement had 
been reached on the outstanding differences between the Com- 
munists and the Kuomintang. The points of controversy included 
the settlement of the Manchurian question, the future status of the 
Communist armies, and the number of Communist seats in the 
State Council and of Communist Ministers in the Executive Yuan. 

In the beginning of June Chiang Kai-shek announced a 15-day 
truce to allow negotiations to take place for a settlement, with 
General Marshall as arbiter. The Communists, however, rejected 
this arbitration proposal and accused the United States of inter- 

‘ing in China’s internal affairs. Representatives of both parties 

et ( seneral Marshall at Nanking but no agreement was reached, 

he truce expired on June 30. A few days later the National 
nent announced its intention of calling the National 
mbly on Nov. 12 (the birthday of Sun Yat-sen) without 
ng pre oe consulted the Communist Party. The Com- 
nists retaliated by refusing to nominate delegates and by 
ening to hold an independent National Assembly if Chiang 
-shek persisted in calling the session before political agreement 
been reached. The minority parties were also critical of the 
onalist move, and for a time it seemed likely that only Kuomin- 
r delegates would attend. A unilateral cease-fire was ordered 
Generalissimo on Nov. 8, and the National Assembly 

n Nanking on Nov. 15, after being postponed for three days 
e request of minority parties who, at the last minute, agreed to 
since VJ Day the United States has transported the following armies to 
huria: the New First, New Sixth, Thirteenth, 52nd, 6oth, 71st, 93rd, and 
totalling 300,000 men) — see A Summary of U.S. Intervention in China’s 


lffairs, published Oct. 16, 1946, by the Committee for a Democratic 
rn Policy, 111 West 42 Street, New York. 
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attend if they were given time to nominate delegates. At the open- 
ing session there were only just over 1,300 delegates, the Demo- 
cratic League, the Youth Party, and the Communist Party all being 
absent, but a few days after the opening the numbers were sub- 
stantially reinforced by the entry of the Young China Party and 
the Social Democrats, who broke away from the Democratic 
League (of which they formed the most important sections), thus 
increasing the number of delegates to 1,700 out of a scheduled 
2,050. ‘This number included representatives of the Manchurian, 
Mongol, Tibetan, and overseas Chinese communities, and also of 
the professional classes, and some independents; so that, with the 
notable exception of the Communist Party, the Assembly might be 
regarded as a fairly comprehensive cross-section of the Chinese 
communities. 

When the delegates considered the draft Constitution approved 
by the Political Consultation Conference, the right wing section of 
the Kuomintang attempted to introduce reactionary modifications 
in committee, but their action was frustrated by the Generalissimo, 
who insisted on the adoption of the more democratic version 
already agreed upon by all parties. Whereas Sun Yat-sen’s con- 
ception of a Constitution had been based on a system of five- 
co-equal Yuans (Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Control, and 
Examination) which were to be co-ordinated by a President with 
extensive powers, in the draft as revised by the Political Consulta- 
tion Conference the powers of the President were restricted 
and the five semi-independent Yuans were replaced by an Execu- 
tive Yuan (corresponding to a Cabinet) responsible to a popularly 
elected Legislative Yuan. The remaining Yuans corresponded 
roughly to an Upper House (Control Yuan), a Civil Service Com- 
mission (Examination Yuan), and a Supreme Court (Judicial 
Yuan). This structure, which is simpler and more practical than 
the 1936 draft, was passed unanimously on Dec. 25, 1946, and 
will come into force on Dec. 25, 1947. Meanwhile, negotiations 
are proceeding for the formation of a Coalition Government to 
hold power during the interim period. 

The year 1946, which had begun auspiciously with the successful 
meeting of the Political Consultation Conference and continued 
disastrously with a history of intransigence and broken pledges, 
was toend on a more hopeful note with the simple ceremony on 
Dec. 31 at which the Generalissimo signed an order promulgating 
the Republican Constitution of China. The period of political 
tutelage had at last come to an end, and it was believed by many 
that the Generalissimo’s insistence on the adoption of the more 
democratic draft indicated, if not a change of heart, at least a 
change of policy, in which the urgent counsels of General Marshall 
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and the desire to conciliate liberal American opinion no doubt 
played an important part. 

It is appropriate to review here the parts played by the two 
dominant foreign influences, the United States and Russia, in 
shaping China’s destiny. Unanimous left-wing and much moderate 
opinion in China has recently been loud in denunciation of the 
support extended by the United States to the Nationalists from 
the time of the surrender of Japan until recently, and these pro- 
tests have found echoes in the Moscow press. The United States 
has been accused of underpinning a reactionary and unpopular 
Government which must otherwise have come to terms with the 
Communists, and it seems important to examine the circumstances 
which have occasioned this criticism. In Japan and Korea, as well 
as in China, the United States have shown a tendency, not un- 
natural in view of their own traditions of free enterprise, to support 
conservative elements and look askance at Communism. As a 
major ally in the Pacific war, Nationalist China received American 
Lease-lend assistance to the value of $1,335 million between 
March, 1941 and December, 1945. After the Japanese surrender, 
large stocks of war material, including fixed installations, became 
surplus at American bases in China, which it would have been 
uneconomic and often impossible to remove. An obvious solution 
was to sell this equipment to the officially recognized National 
Government, especially since much of it could be utilized in the 
urgent tasks of China’s reconstruction. More debatable, in view 
of the threat of civil war, was the inclusion in these stocks of large 
quantities of military equipment. Thus, in January, 1946 the 
United States Government sold to the Chinese Government 
\merican army stocks and fixed installations for $25 million, 
and in June, 1946 President Truman stated that the United States 

| turned over to China vehicles valued at $68 million and 
mmunition valued at $50 million from surplus supplies, and that 
Lease-lend aid to China since VJ Day amounted to $602 million. 
furthermore, in September, 1946 the United States Government 
oncluded an agreement to transfer to the Chinese Government 
surplus United States property at various bases in the Pacific, 
representing an initial outlay of $800 million. By this time the 
langer of civil war had become imminent and, perhaps in order to 
torestall public criticism, it was made clear that no combatant war 
material was included in these stocks, which consisted mainly of 
ships, trucks, road-building machinery, and railway equipment. 
Nevertheless, the Communist leader, Chou En-lai, protested 
against the sale on the grounds that most of the material could be 
}adapted for military purposes and that, so far from promoting the 
peaceful reconstruction of China, it could only encourage the 
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Government to continue the civil war. U.N.R.R.A. supplies hay 
been another cause of contention, since it is alleged with justice 
that only an insignificant proportion of these have reached the 
Communist areas. 

Perhaps the most controversial aspect of this problem has been 
that of American assistance in the transportation of the Nationalis 
armies, for it was only by enlisting American facilities that thes 
armies were able to reach the areas of conflict with the Con. 
munists.' In the main, however, these transportation operations 
were for the purpose of enabling the Nationalist Government t 
reoccupy liberated territory or to round up and disarm Japanex 
troops and civilians, and were thus entirely unexceptionable. |) 
the case of transportation of Nationalist troops to Manchuria (a 
operation which aroused the strongest Communist resentment), it 
must be recognized that, since the Communist troops controlled 
the railways and the Russians failed to make the port of Dairen 
accessible, the Nationalist Government had no other means of re- 
establishing its authority in these distant, extra-mural provinces, 
which had been occupied by Japan fourteen years previously, and 
had been recognized as an integral part of China by the Sino- 
Russian Treaty of August, 1945. As regards the criticism aroused 
by the continued presence of American troops in China, this was 
deprived of most of its substance by President Truman’s December 
statement, in which he said that these forces had been reduced 
from 113,000 at the peak period of 1945 to less than 12,000 at the 
time of speaking. Since then Gen. Marshall’s report on the 
Chinese political deadlock has been followed by a State Depart- 
ment announcement at the end of January that the United States 
has formally abandoned its long efforts at mediation between the 
Chinese Government and the Communist Party, and that Amer- 
can officials and marines would be withdrawn from China. 

It is undeniable that American post-hostilities support to the 
Kuomintang, in ships,* equipment, transportation, and military 
advice was extremely lavish; and it may reasonably be assumed 
that, without it, the Ge neralissimo would have been inno position to 
apply to the Communists the coercive measures which he took las 
autumn. On the other hand, eight years of warfare with Japa 
had left the Nationalist Government so politically debilitated as to 
be in no condition to face the stupendous tasks of reconstruction 


1 President Truman asserted in his statement on China in December that 1 
assisting the Chinese Government 3 armies had been moved by air, and 11 oy 
sea, to Central and North China, Formosa, and Manchuria. 

2 A Bill was passed by Congress on March 12, 1946, authorizing the transfer of 
271 United States minor warships to the Chinese Government. The ships 
included 193 landing craft as well as minesweepers, motor gun-boats, destroyt! 
escorts, and submarine chasers, most of which would be suitable as coastal and 
river transport for the quick movement of troops. 
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Foreign support was urgently needed to forestall collapse, and the 
measures taken by the United States were in conformity with 
declared Washington policy to build up China as rapidly as 
possible to effective Great Power status in the interests of Far 
Eastern and world security. Whether this support could have been 
used more effectively than it was as a lever to promote national 
unity is a matter for surmise. That American influence has been 
consistently exerted in this direction is indicated by the entrusting 
of a mission of mediation (which has unfortunately ended in frustra- 
tion) to a man of the high character and achievements of General 
Marshall. As a material inducement to compromise, the opening of 
a $500 million credit for China by the United States Export-Import 
Bank has been made conditional upon the establishment of political 
unity 

While the United States has consistently supported the National 
Government, Russian post-war policy has been by comparison 
' ambiguous. In a letter addressed to the Chinese Foreign Minister 
and referring to the Sino-Soviet Treaty of August 14, 1945 Mr. 
Molotov declared the readiness of his Government ‘‘to render 
' China moral support and assistance with military equipment and 
other material resources’. He added that this support and 
assistance would be given fully to the National Government 
as the Central Government of China. It is interesting to consider 
how far this undertaking has been fulfilled. 

Between the departure of Borodin in 1927 and the entry of the 
' Russian armies into Manchuria in August, 1945 opportunities for 
the Russians to renew contact with the Chinese Communists were 
strictly limited. With the liberation of Manchuria, however, the 


4 


Russians commenced to meet the Communists on a very wide 
front and in a territory in which Russia claims special interests. 
Russia has been accused of arming the Communists with sur- 
endered Japanese equipment, but the evidence seems to show 
that such Japanese equipment as the Communists possess had 
either been captured by them in earlier engagements, or taken 
trom small Japanese depots scattered over the Manchurian hinter- 
land, where the Russians were not in control. Russia has also 
been accused of facilitating Communist occupation of Manchuria 
the wake of her own withdrawing armies. On the whole, how- 
ever, proof seems to be lacking that the Russians have up to now 


In accordance with the spirit of the above Treaty and for implementation 
general idea and purposes the Soviet Government is ready to render China 
upport and assistance with military equipment and other material 
irces, this support and assistance to be given fully to the National Govern- 
the Central Government of China”’ (Extract from letter sent by Mr. 
to Mr. Wang Shih-chieh on the occasion of the signature of the Sino- 

t Treaty in August, 1945.) 
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given overt and unorthodox assistance to the Communists, although 
they no doubt welcome the expansion of Communist influence, 
particularly in Manchuria. In a positive sense, however, Russia 
has certainly not lived up to the promises made by Mr. Molotoy, 
So far from assisting China with ‘“‘material resources’’, she has 
done incalculable damage to Chinese economy by stripping the 
factories of Manchuria. Mr. Pauley, the United States Reparations 
Commissioner, has estimated, in a statement last June, that the 
removals of equipment have incapacitated 2,000 million dollars’ 
worth of industry, and that it would take China at least a genera- 
tion to make good the loss. The failure of the Soviet Government 
to implement the treaty of August, 1945 by permitting Nationalist 
participation in the control of the port of Dairen and of the Chinese- 
Changchun railway has also been an important factor in impeding 
the restoration of Chinese sovereignty in the liberated north- 
eastern provinces. 

While this account has been confined to a description of 
the struggle between the Kuomintang and the Communists, 
between them is a large group of humane and patriotic 
Chinese who seem unable to give powerful political expression 
to their desire to avoid both the corruption, incompetence, 
and self-seeking of government by the Kuomintang and the 
tyranny that would accompany Communist ascendancy. It has 
been a major misfortune for China that this genuinely enlightened 
section of the community has produced no leader capable of taking 
the helm and steering the Chinese ship of State between the 
Scylla of Kuomintang reaction and the Charybdis of Communism 
into the calm waters of democracy. Gen. Marshall described these 
liberal Chinese as ‘“‘a splendid group of men”, but lacking “the 
political power to exercise a controlling inflnence’’, and he implied 
that the best hope for the future lay in successful action on their 
part under the leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 


IRRIGATION IN PALESTINE 
A KEY TO ECONOMIC ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY 


Se intense has the purely political struggle in Palestine become 
that the vital economic issues involved have almost ceased to 
be an effective factor in discussion. Under cover of this eclipse 
the Zionist approach to the economic basis of the National Home 
has undergone a marked change of emphasis. In the early years 
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of the Balfour Declaration it was commonly believed that there 
were large reserves of unoccupied lands, ready to be settled without 
interfering with the existing population. Zionism was conceived 
_ in terms of a return to the land, and this was the dominant and 
appealing theme. For example, the Royal Commission’s Report 
| of 1937 paid small attention to industry in its exhaustive examina- 
tion of Palestine’s affairs. Moreover, up till 1937 and the Royal 
Commission, the land problem was itself discussed in terms of 
' settlement on waste lands and State lands, which, it was claimed, 
could be occupied freely. Irrigation development had, of course, 
always ranked as an important aspect of the whole agricultural 
question, but it was not until after the Royal Commission’s Report 
that it became generally realized that it was by irrigation alone 
that any substantial provision for new settlers could be sought. 
During the war there was yet a further switch of emphasis, when 
industry tended to replace agriculture as the mainstay of the 
Zionist claim that the country could support the number of immi- 
ists, J grants they hoped for. This radical switch from the vision of a 
iotic J land flowing with milk and honey to an industrial centre clanging 
sion §&% with mills and hammers is important. Initially, absorptive capacity 
nce, & for immigrants appeared to be directly governed by the land avail- 
the J able for farming settlers; by the more modern conception the 
claim is rather that for every four families settled in urban occupa- 
tions, land for one family is required. But this does not dispose of 
agriculture as an essential factor in the country’s economy, nor 
does it remove the necessity that agriculture must expand to keep 
nstep with urban development. No one contemplates a continued 
urban growth with a static agricultural basis. And there is common 
ground in realization of the fact that it is only by irrigation 
levelopment that any substantial intensification in agriculture can 
be achieved. 
[he conclusions which marked this realization and brought 
rigation to the forefront were summarized in the Royal Com- 
ission’s own words as follows:! 
(1) Unless there is a marked change in the methods of cultiva- 
n, the land of Palestine is unable to support a large increase in 
population. 
2) Any such change must necessarily be a very slow process 
id over many years, and depends largely on the extension of 
ition in the Arab villages. 
(3) The general indebtedness of the fellaheen is a serious 
ndrance to the desired progress. 
(4) It is on the extension of irrigation, combined with the 
regularized control of the water resources of the country by 
1 See p. 22 of their Report Cmd. 5479, 1937. 
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Government, that reliance must mainly be placed for any marked 
increase in the productivity of the land. 

““(5) The accurate recording of all rights in every parcel of land 
after a field survey is essential. 

“(6) There is already congestion on the land in the hill districts.” 
(Of these Nos. 3 and 5 are irrelevant to the present article, but are 
included so that there may be no omission from these six formal 
conclusions as recorded by the Royal Commission.) 

These conclusions were the basis for the Commission’s own 
examination of this subject, but left them in the air as to the actual 
potentialities of irrigation development. Though they took much 
evidence, data were lacking. Jewish estimates were put before 
them, one of these giving 1,500,000 dunams' and another 3,500,000 
dunams as the area which could be irrigated by the water resources 
of the country (p. 255). But the Commission said: ‘We are not in 
a position to pronounce upon these estimates nor do we consider 
it in any way necessary for us to attempt to do so. Much work 
remains to be done before any reliable estimate can be made of 
the approximate quantity of water available and still more to 
ascertain how much can be brought into use as an economic pro- 
position” (p. 255). ‘They reached a similar conclusion as regards 
Transjordan (p. 308). They were at pains not to commit then- 
selves in any way as to the potentialities of irrigation (p. 308). 
But they sounded a note of warning against over-optimistic esti- 
mates in one of their major recommendations at the conclusion 
of the Report, in the following terms: 

“(v) Definite proof of irrigation facilities should be obtained 
before any additional settlers are allowed upon the land”’ (p. 367) 

The recommendations from which the above conclusion is ex- 
tracted were offered for implementation in any event, whatever 
decision his Majesty’s Government might make on the main 
issue. Having gone on to recommend partition, the problem then 
arose of making land available for those Arabs who (under parti- 
tion) would have to be transferred away from the Jewish area 
(p. 389). They proceeded to discuss the possibilities of major 
irrigation schemes. 

“On earlier pages of this Report’’, they said, “we drew attention 
to the lack of adequate evidence on this question, but such 
information as was available seemed to us, as we said, to justify 
the hope that the execution of large-scale plans for irrigation, 
water storage, and development in Transjordan — and the same 
applies to Beersheba and the Jordan Valley — would make pro- 
vision for a much larger population than exists there at the present 
time” (p. 391). They therefore recommended that immediate 


14 dunams=1 acre. 
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funds and staff should be provided “‘and an authoritative estimate 
made of the practical possibilities of irrigation and development”’. 
(p. 391). 

The Royal Commission’s recommendations were accepted by 
his Majesty’s Government, and a Hydrographic Survey was at 
once (mid-1937) put in hand both in Palestine and Transjordan. 
In 1938 the Partition Commission was sent to implement the main 
recommendation of the Royal Commission and, with the results 
of the intensive Hydrographic Survey before them, they reported 
in October 1938.1 Their report contained specific quantitative 
conclusions on the irrigation possibilities (Chap. viii, pp. 52-72; 
} general conclusion on p. 71). 

As regards the Negeb, a number of boreholes had been drilled, 
| spaced over the whole area, as illustrated by a map in the Report 
| of the Partition Commission (p. 52), but with poor results. ““The 
results of the well-boring experiments in the Beersheba area are 
thus most disappointing. Of the 16 wells sunk only one, near 
Gaza, has proved successful, although it is hoped that the bore at 
' Khan Yunis, now awaiting test, will also yield satisfactory results. 
But both these bores are situated in the coastal sand dune area 
where it was fairly certain from the outset that sweet water would 
be found in reasonable quantity. Of the fourteen wells further in 
the interior, twelve are complete failures and the possibility of 
utilizing the water of the other two, in view of its salinity, has yet 
to be proved. A final conclusion cannot be reached till the remain- 
ng bores have been completed, but the most that can at present 
be said is that the Beersheba area is not one in which it is possible 
to sink a bore at random and obtain sweet water. On the contrary, 
‘ven when sites are chosen after prolonged geographical experi- 
ments and geological investigation, 75 per cent of them prove a 
failure. The presence of abundant sweet water in the coastal sand 
dunes seems likely to be confirmed, and there is evidence that 
satisfactory water may be available in the vicinity of el Auja. But 
in the greater part of the area there appears to be little hope of 
1ny improvement in agriculture by means of irrigation from wells” 
(p. 55). (It is to be noted moreover that even where a test well 
gives a good yield of sweet water, this is very far from proving that 
large-scale development is possible. No more water can be taken 
ut of an underground reservoir than is being added to it — just 
like any other reservoir — and this inflow can come only from the 
trictly limited rainfall. Even further north on the coastal plain, 
vhere the rainfall in the hills to feed the wells is more plentiful 
nd where therefore the inflow to the underground reservoir is 

kely to be ampler, there is already evidence that the existing wells 
1 Cmd. 5854. 
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are taking out too much. The water table is dropping.) Wells 
were also drilled on both sides of the Jordan Valley terrace, with 
very limited success (p. 58). (And even where water was found, 
the structural circumstances were such that multiplication of wells 
could only be on a small scale.) 

Perennial streams on the Transjordan side offered opportunities 
of improvement, but only on a small aggregate scale. “It has been 
suggested that an increase of 20,000 dunams in the area irrigated 
annually might be obtained” (p. 58). 

In the Beisan Plain, the Commission estimated that as a result 
of economies in the use of water, and by the use of surplus water, 
development could be effected. “It is difficult to estimate the 
additional agricultural population which the plain could then 
support; but it is not likely to exceed about 4,000 persons’”’ (p. 63). 

As regards the Jordan itself and the Yarmuk, the Commission 
found several serious obstacles (pp. 59 and 60). ‘The first and 
biggest was the Palestine Electric Corporation’s hydro-electric 
works at the junction of the Jordan and the Yarmuk. The Royal 
Commission summed this up as follows (p. 364 of their Report). 
“The concession to the Palestine Electric Corporation has ob- 
structed any development of irrigation from the River Jordan.” 
(The effect is that the combined flow of the Jordan and the Yarmuk 
drops down from the pool above the dam through the turbines to 
create the necessary power, and in so doing falls down into the 
lower trough of the valley and is then too low to flow by gravity 
on to the land.) The second difficulty was the absence of any 
agreement with the Government of Syria in regard to the alloca- 
tion of the Yarmuk waters, in the absence of which “it would not 
be wise to embark on any large irrigation scheme”’ (p. 59). The 
third was the probable effect on the level of the Dead Sea and 
consequently on the Palestine Potash works (Partition Commis- 
sion’s Report, p. 60). The fourth was that Christian sentiment 
must be taken into account in a scheme which would probably 
affect the river level at the Place of Baptism (p. 60). Even if all 
these could be overcome the prospect was disappointing. ‘“‘But 
taking the most optimistic view, the area of land that could be 
irrigated in addition to that now irrigated would be approximately 
350,000 dunams. At a rate of 30 dunams per holding — this is also 
considered to be an optimistic estimate—and 4.75 persons per 
family, the agricultural population for which provision could be 
made in the Jordan Valley south of the Sea of Galilee would be 

350,000 


~ & 4.75 = 55,416 


say 55,500 persons” 
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The Commission then examined the possibilities of large-scale 
pumping and on the same basis arrived at an estimate between 
18,000 and 19,000 persons (p. 62). This would of course have 
been alternative to the major canal project. 

As regards the hill area of Transjordan, the Commission’s 
examinations did “not point to the land being able to carry a 
much larger population; on the contrary, they appear to indicate 
that there is a certain amount of land-hunger”’ (p. 65). Again, 
the hill area of Palestine “cannot be regarded as holding out any 
considerable opportunities for additional settlement”’ (p. 72). In 
the Gaza sub-district, however, “intensive cultivation could be 
increased over a considerable area, provided water of the right 
quality and in sufficient quantity were obtained” (p. 72). 

The Partition Commission did not take in the Lake Huleh 
Scheme, because it was to be included in the Jewish area. It had 
however been examined in detail by Messrs. Rendel, Palmer, and 
Tritton (the consulting engineers) and the Royal Commission 
discussed it (pp. 257-9 of their Report, 1937). It was considered 
to involve 100,000 dunams of new land. 

These specific conclusions carried the irrigation question to the 
uuitbreak of the war in 1939 and they still represent the latest 


officially published views. It should be noted that they did not 


represent a comprehensive survey of the potentialities of irrigation 
development in the whole of Palestine. But they did cover the 
major possibilities within the limits of economic development. 
They included the only large sources of irrigation water and also 
the Negeb. The detailed records of the Hydrographic Survey 
vere published in full for Transjordan and the eastern side of the 
jordan Valley. Unfortunately the full data for the Palestine Sur- 
vey were not published, but the Partition Commission’s Report 
gave an adequate summary of the well data which constituted the 
main work of the Palestine part of the Hydrographic Survey 
pp. 52-72). 

From this stage and during the war, unofficial Zionist-sponsored 
nvestigations took up the theme of the major development of the 
jordan Valley waters which the Partition Commission had 
initiated. But whereas the Partition Commission had conceived 
the problem in terms of development of the Jordan Valley waters 
thin the Jordan Valley for the benefit of Arabs who would have 

n transferred to make way for immigrants into the Jewish area, 
unofficial Zionist investigators planned rather to lead the 
aters bodily out of the valley itself and on to the coastal plain 


lhe Water Resources of Transjordan and their Development, by M. G. Ionides 
S. Blake. Published for the Government of Transjordan by the Crown 
for the Colonies, 1939. 
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where Jewish settlement is closest. Professor Walter Clay Lowder- 
milk published a book called Palestine, Land of Promise,‘ in which 
he outlined a “Jordan Valley Authority” project on the lines of 
the T.V.A. He estimated (p. 160 of 1946 edition) that a “J.V.A.” 
scheme would “‘make possible the absorption of 4,000,000 Jewish 
refugees from Europe, in addition to the 1,800,000 Arabs and 
Jews already in Palestine and Transjordan.” It was a project 
couched in terms to inspire a gigantic vision of prosperous de- 
velopment, but being of a popular nature it naturally omitted the 
more prosaic but important basis of facts and figures which, so 
far as the present writer is aware, have not yet been published else- 
where. ‘The project seems to have swept in Transjordan, a 
wholely Arab State, along with Palestine, for the Zionist cause. 
Subsequently, the “J.V.A.”’ Scheme, linked with the names of two 
eminent American engineers, Mr. J. B. Hays and Mr. J. L. Savage, 
was referred to in the Report of the Anglo-American Committee 
of April 1946.* ““The Commission on Palestine Surveys, an Ameri- 
can-Zionist-financed organization, submitted proposals, conceived 
on bold and imaginative lines, and worked out in considerable 
detail by American engineers of the highest standing, for a Jordan 
Valley Authority” (p. 25 of the Committee’s Report). But the 
Committee were not “in a position to assess the soundness of 
these specific plans’’ (p. 9). It is to be regretted that in this case, 
too, no full details of the working calculations have (to the present 
writer’s knowledge) been published. Moreover, there seems to be 
good reason to believe that full details were not made available 
either to the Anglo-American Committee or to the Government 
of Palestine. 

An outline account has, however, appeared in Robert R. 
Nathan’s Palestine: Problem and Promise.* Mr. Nathan disclaims 
(p. 410) “‘the technical competence to make an engineering 
appraisal of the proposals” made by various individuals for 
irrigation development in Palestine, including the Hays-Savage 
Schemes. He gives no plan, and deals with this project and others 
of Zionist origin only in broad outline. But he thinks “‘it is not 
necessary to think exclusively in terms of an over-all irrigation 
programme for the potential 3 to 4 million dunams for which 
water can be provided”’ (p. 410). He reckons a cost of the “rough 
order of £P97,000,000 for a project to irrigate 2,890,000 dunams” 
(p. 425). Such a project, it would seem, would include water from 
the River Litani in Lebanon, the Yarmuk which rises in Syria and 


1 London; Gollancz, 1944; cheap edition, Jan. 1946. 

2 Cmd. 6808. 

* Published by the American Council on Public Affairs, under the auspices 
of the American Palestine Institution, 1946. 
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runs through Transjordan, and the whole of the Jordan (Mr. 
Nathan describes on p. 404 the collection of the waters of these 
three rivers). How the water would be allocated between the Jews 
and the Arabs is not clear. But in examining a partial project for 
:.75 million dunams during the next decade, Mr. Nathan allows 
1,141,000 dunams for the Jews and 607,000 dunams for the Arabs, 
and this presumably indicates the proportions in mind (p. 473). 
They are in inverse ratio to the present numbers of the two 
communities. 

So much for the factual history, in outline, of this irrigation 
question in Palestine. Comment by the present writer has been 
put in brackets where it might otherwise be confused with ex- 
tracted or digested matter. The following is a brief discussion of 
the position as it appears today. 

[It is not necessary to add up the results of the Partition Com- 
mission’s investigation to see that there is a wide gap between 
them and the Zionist figures. The main sources of difference 
appear to arise in the assumptions made. The Partition Commis- 
ion considered it proper to assess the potentialities within normal 
economic limitations and within the bounds of practical political 
probabilities. ‘Then they were at pains to relate the capital and 
running costs of irrigation projects to the probable returns having 
regard to markets. They were influenced by the realities of 
political and other considerations, such as the attitude of other 
States with rights in the waters; Christian sentiment; and the 


ral 


fects of projects on other interests. Technically, too, they 

followed the principle adopted by the Royal Commission (and of 

normal practice) that irrigation possibilities should be proved 

before they could properly be used as a basis for important 
1S10Nns. 

In presenting the J.V.A. scheme Zionist-financed sponsors seem 
to have adopted a different approach. The projects seem to be 
planned predominantly for the interests of Jewish immigrants. 
Even in so far as the allocation of Palestine’s own waters are con- 
cerned the assumption that it could be politically possible to collect 
the entire waters of Palestine into a comprehensive system and 
edistribute them mainly for the Jewish interests is, to say the 

st, an optimistic one. But in addition it is to be observed that 

waters from the three contiguous Arab States of Lebanon, 
‘ia, and Transjordan would have to be diverted across the 
frontiers to facilitate the Zionist plans. The Anglo-American 

mmittee’s description of the schemes as “bold and imaginative” 
ertainly applies quite literally to the political assumptions on which 
they rest. 


Technically, criticism is made difficult by the lack of data. The 
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project is enormously costly and transcends the range of normal 
economic considerations, which takes it outside the scope of normal 
civil engineering considerations also, since these are inevitably 
bound up with costs. Dams, reservoirs, and other works which 
would be rejected as “impossible” under ordinary financial limita- 
tions may become “‘possible” if money is no object. There is no 
prima facie ground (on the data published) for rejecting the pro- 
jects on purely engineering grounds—that is, from the point of 
view of constructional feasibility—and the opinions of the eminent 
American engineers require respect. But the utility of even the 
best canal or reservoir must be measured in terms of performance, 
i.e. of the amount of water that it will make available, not in terms 
of constructionable feasibility. This is a matter of hydrology and 
not of constructional technique. Here the projects are on more 
doubtful ground. They seem to be based on distinctly rosy 
estimates of the annual averages of stream-flow, and they imply 
in addition that storage capacity will be provided to “carry over” 
from year to year, so that the annual average can be put to use. 
Though theoretically possible, this is of doubtful practicability 
even in the artificial financial atmosphere of Palestine, and takes 
too little account of losses of water by evaporation and seepage, 
which would certainly be very great. When contemplating a 
storage dam in a wadi, for example, it has to be remembered that 
one year there may be practically no flow at all, and next year a 
series of heavy floods. To assume storage works to make use of 
the overall average flow in such conditions is stretching things 
very far indeed. 

Here it is appropriate to put the size of the project into per- 
spective. Though the estimated capital cost is enormous (anything 
up to 150 times as much as a project of comparable size in other 
Eastern irrigation countries), its size in terms of water is small. 
It amounts to about 1.9 milliards of cubic metres of water a 
year (60 cubic metres per second), representing the project- 
makers’ estimate of the entirety of available flowing water in 
the country. This may be compared with the annual flow of the 
Nile, which is 97 milliards.'’ Again, the combined annual flow of 
the Rivers Tigris and Euphrates is 61.5 milliards of cubic metres.’ 
Even the total water supplies to Palestine, including all the rain 
which falls on its surface, is under 10 milliards, a tenth of the flow 
of the Nile. (Nathan, op. cit., p. 164 gives 8.297 milliards per 
annum for the average rainfall over areas enjoying 250mm. or more). 


1 The Nile Basin, by H. E. Hurst and P. Phillips, Cairo: Govt. Press, 1931, 
plate 1. 

* The Régime of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, by M. G. lonides, London: 
and F. N. Spon, 1937, p. 3. 
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From another angle, the hydrology of the project is doubtful. 
The amount of water allowed per dunam represents a thinness of 
“spread” for which substantiating evidence of practicability is 
lacking, and it is by no means clear that the extent of existing use 
of water has been adequately allowed for in presenting the global 
results. When the sum of impossible political assumptions, unreal 
hydrological assumptions, and allowance for existing use are 
deducted; and when the residue is adjusted by a reduction factor 
to bring the “spread” of water more into line with proved practice; 
the global results must suffer great modification. 

In the last analysis it is to the application of the results to the 
question of providing land for new settlers that such irrigation 
estimates must be related. Is it or is it not reasonable to base 
policy in the Palestine problem on the assumption that such land 
is available for new settlers? If mass immigration takes place as 
the result of a specific act of policy, that assumption is in fact being 
made whether it is stated explicitly or not. The questica ought 
to be asked and answered. No further investigations or surveys 
are needed to enable this broad issue to be settled. Ample facts 
ire at hand, on record, and largely already published, and they 
speak for themselves. 

There are several ways of putting down the answer to the ques- 
tion briefly. The following is one of them. There was a population 

f 1,765,000 all told in Palestine in 1944.’ Authoritative estimates 
nvisage some 2,550,000 by 1970, even tf there were no further 
immigration (see Reports of the Royal Commission, p. 281, and 
f the Anglo-American Committee, p. 20; one authority quoted 
by the latter estimated 2,500,000 Arabs alone by 1970). In 1938 
there were about 700,000 engaged in agriculture and in 1944 about 
370,000 (all races). By 1970, with a similar distribution between 
sriculture and other occupations, there would be some 1,270,000 
iged in agriculture, i.e., 400,000 more than in 1944. If other 

nd higher estimates of the population growth quoted by the 
\nglo-American Committee materialize, this 400,000 will be ex- 
eded, and there is no reason to suppose that the normal growth 
the population will stop in 1970. The Partition Commission 

| a figure of 30 dunams per family of irrigated land, dealing 
large-scale irrigated areas on an over-all basis. This they 
dered optimistic, though the water-allowance was much 

ter than in the Zionist schemes. Nathan (pp. 472, 473, 477) 

tes figures, none lower than 25 dunams per family, for Jewish 


port of Anglo-American Committee, p. 20. 

r summarized factual data as to the distribution by occupation see 

n Commission’s Report, p. 23, and Nathan, op. cit., p. 144; Government 
provide further details. 
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farms. ‘Taking the population of Palestine as a whole, the farming 
community probably averages nearer 5 per family than 4; the 
Partition Commission assumed 4.75 per family, and Nathan quotes 
a figure of 4 per family for Jewish families. ‘To put 400,000 farming 
families on the land could hardly require less than 2} million 
dunams even on the Zionists’ own basis of calculation. This 
approximates closely to the upper limit of the undoubtedly 
inflated Zionist estimates, with their strained hydrological assump. 
tions and their impossible political assumption that water could 
be taken from Syria, Lebanon, and Transjordan, and that the 
aggregate could be devoted predominantly to the Jewish interest, 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the fullest conceivable 
development of Palestine’s own water resources will not even 
suffice to keep the existing population and their children on the 
land. Whatever the political settlement of the Palestine problem 
may be, it should make one basic economic assumption. It is that 
Palestine must be regarded as being agriculturally saturated. 
M. G.I. 
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